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The GIST of IT— 


A FIER a week’s voluntary servitude 
in Auburn Prison, Thomas Mott 
Osborne, chairman of the New York 
State Commission of Prison Reform, 
came out, thin and pale, with the state- 
ment “the prison system is singularly 
unintelligent, ineffective and cruel.” 


EAN Walter D. Sumner, who was 

chairman of the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission, last week put the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church unanimously on record for 
a single standard of morals as the funda- 
mental need in fighting vice. 


6¢S AFETY first” is beginning to 

mean something when a steel mill 
cuts down its accidents 70 per cent, 
when a railroad reduces fatalities 22 
per cent and roads representing two- 
thirds of the trackage in the country 
adopt its system. A report of the sec- 
ond Safety Congress by John A. Fitch. 
Page 49. 


ET the federal government license 

and register deadly weapons as the 
first. step in reducing murders, argues 
Professor Zueblin. Page 57. 


N seventeen department stores in 

New York City, 10,000 women and 
girls get less than $8 a week; 2,603 get 
less than $5; saleswomen, excluding 
cash and stock girls, average $9.31. 
These are the big outstanding facts in 
the National Civic Federation’s report, 
and they do not justify the claim that 
in wages “the department store leads 
all large employers of the sex,’ writes 
the secretary of the Russell Sage Foun- 
eae Committee on Women’s Work. 

Page 50. 


SETTLEMENT workers in their na- 

tional gathering discussed their newly 
issued report on young working girls 
and planned an equally careful study of 
boys from the neighborhood point of 
view. Page 45. 


"THE pioneer Committee on Social 

Welfare in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature—which still has a strong colonial 
flavor in its title of General Court— 
makes report on the work done during 
its first session. Page 47. 


ROM architecture to toothbrush 

drills, in and out of school and home 
and playground, the International Con- 
gress on School Hygiene discussed every 
phase of keeping children well. A sum- 
mary of the session by the superintend- 
ent of the Bureau of Welfare of School 
Children of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. Page 53. 
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HE charred ghost of the Triangle 

fire will not down. The proprietor 
of the Triangle Company, in whose fac- 
tory fire 140 girls died, has again been 
caught with his doors locked, and given 
a minimum fine of $20. This “con- 
spicuous tender heartedness”, says the 
New York Evening Post, “will arouse, 
as it ought to arouse, the indignation of 
millions.” Page 44. 
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; OAN SHARKS CROSSING THE 
POTOMAC 


AFTER several years of strug- 
the District of Columbia ob- 


| 


_ tained last March a loan shark law 


_onable profit to the business. 


whose history to date has been singu- 
larly instructive. As originally framed 
the bill limited the rate of interest on 
loans to 4 maximum of 2 per cent a 
month. This rate, according to the ob- 
servations of the Division of Remedial 


Loans of the Russell Sage Foundation 


and of chattel loan societies in various 
cities, has been found necessary to 
cover the high risks and insure a reas- 
Lower 
rates have tended to drive responsible 
agencies out of business while crooked 
concerns bled people surreptitiously all 
the more merrily. But the bill was 
amended by legislators who, ignorant of 
the unusual risks of the business, ob- 
jected to a rate of interest so much 
higher than the legal rate of 6 per cent 
a year. As finally passed, the bill fixed 
the rate of interest at 1 per cent a 
month, a rate at which two remedial loan 


_ societies now operate but which has lit- 
tle incentive for commercial enterprise. 


.to $200 to one person. 


The new law requires a license for 
loan companies and the deposit of a 


; $500 bond, and provides that violations 


are punishable by a fine of from $25 to 
$200, or imprisonment for from five to 
thirty days, or both. Loans are limited 
Anyone receiv- 
ing a greater rate of interest than that 
fixed in the act must forfeit all interest 
and one-fourth of the principal to the 
borrower, and if the latter is in the 
employ of the government he loses his 
position. The loan companies had in 
the past fattened on government clerks. 


The commissioners of the district were 


given power to make all rules and reg- 
ulations necessary in their judgment for 
the conduct of the business, in addition 
to and net inconsistent with the law. 

A second amendment made to the bill 
enacted was the inclusion of pawnbrok- 
ers under its provisions. . These were 
the first to successfully evade the law, 
the majority crossing the Potomac into 
Virginia and establishing a free motor 
bus service for Washington borrowers. 
Of the chattel mortgage companies but 
Volume XXXI, No. % 
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“ire, 


oné.took out a license and’ paid for a. 
bond under the new law. The rest con- 
tinued business on the old basis except 
that they raised their fees on the ground. 


that they were liable to arrest. Some 
arrests were made. Within a month, 
however, the law was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the District Supreme 
Court on the ground that the clause in 
the new law which set forth that “no 


From the Workers Magazine, 


Chicago Tribune. 


license shall be granted to any person, 
firm, or voluntary association, unless 
such person and the members of any 
such firm or voluntary association shall 
be bona-fide residents of the District of 
Columbia,” was unconstitutional, in that 
it was grossly discriminatory. This de- 
cision delays these trials indefinitely 
until the Court of Appeals decides the 
constitutional question, so for the pres- 
ent the loan companies are operating 
freely in disregard of the new law. 
Even when the constitutional question 


is settled, there remains to be made the 
test’of’ whether the rate of interest will 
put the companies out of business. In 


the meantime before it can be made, the 


danger is that state legislatures will 
frame laws after that of the District. 


CHOOL ROOM FOR TEACHERS 
ON MOUNTAIN TOP 


ALTOGETHER new was the treat 
enjoyed this fall by some of the country 
school teachers of the Birmingham dis- 
trict. They had a week of it—work and 
play, illustrated lectures, demonstra- 
tions, informal talks on the practical and 
the romantic (not the didactic) ends of 
their jobs—all on the tip top of Shades 
mountain. There they were guests of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company, which chartered a hotel for 
this special purpose, and through their 
new, and first, superintendent of schools, 
R. E. Tidwell, who is also assistant 
superintendent of rural schools of Jef- 
ferson county arranged such a program 
as no “institute” in any southern state 
ever had before. 

Advantage was taken of the presence 
in Birmingham of T. S. Settle, southern 
field secretary of the National Play- 
ground Association, to have introduced 
to the teachers the modern ways and 
means of recreational activity. In be- 
tween the talks and lectures games were 
taught and played out in the open. Sev- 
eral of the most prominent educators of 
Alabama were among the speakers each 
day and evening. But apart and beyond 
the three R’s which were themselves 
presented in rather unusual form, there 
was a series of practical every-day 
topics of especial value to people who 
live in mining camps, such as what can 
schools do towards preventing the peo- 
ple from becoming victims of loan 
sharks; patent medicine venders and 
agents; the selecting of school libraries 
and their use; plans for developing in- 
terest in, and giving out suggestions as 
to gardens, and many other subjects in 
manual training, music, art and social 
service. Marian Whidden, of the Chi- 
cago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 
took a leading part in each day’s pro- 
gram. She discussed community organ- 
ization and activities, the wife and the 
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MODEL OF WATER-POWER MILL MADE BY TECHNICAL SCHOOL BOYS 


Perfect in detail, yet only twenty feet square, was this landscape shown 
at the Osaka exhibition. 


home, mothers’ organizations, domestic 
science and club work, and introduced to 
the half hundred or so rural school 
teachers the plans and platforms of 
present-day social service work. 

The evening lectures were given out 
of doors—and evenings on Shades 
mountain are worth traveling far to 
enjoy. Vast, green, rock-ribbed, the 
hill range looks down into the depths 
of Shades valley and through Grace’s 
gap, a break in the misty line of Red 
mountain, to the lights of Birmingham 
beyond. Twilight lasts longer here un- 
der skies clear of city smoke. 

Not a teacher but took back some- 
thing worth while for the winter’s work. 
New vistas for the mining camps ap- 
pear. For the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company, the immense sub- 
sidiary company of the United States 
Steel Corporation, maintains schools 
for both colored and white pupils at 
twenty-five camps and uses various 
country and city schools besides. 

Obviously, this company might be- 
come a great factor in the educational 
progress of the mineral sections of Ala- 
bama and new vistas for the mining 
camps appear. 


OFFENDERS 


Max BLANCcx is head of the firm 
known as the Triangle Waist Company. 
In March, 1911, there was a fire in the 
factory of this company in Washington 
Place, New York City, and more than 
140 girls lost their lives. It was proven 
later in court that doors leading from 
the factory, which was located on the 
ninth floor of a loft building, were 
locked. 

The Triangle Waist Company is now 
located at 79 Fifth Avenue. On Sep- 
tember 26, 1913, two years and six 
months after the Washington Place 
fire, Max Blanck found himself again 


"Tor TRIANGLE FIRE AND FIRST 


in court. An inspector of the Bureau 
of Fire Prevention testified that on 
August 5 he had found the doors locked 
at Blanck’s new factory in Fifth Ave- 


nue. Chief Justice Russell of the Court 
of Special Sessions imposed the mini- 
mum fine permitted in the case of a 
first offender, twenty dollars. The 
chief justice explained his leniency on 
the ground that the defendant had an- 


- nounced his intention to abide by the 


laws in the future. 

Just five days later, Emanuel Rubin 
and Nathan Levey, also manufacturers 
of clothing, were in court. Another in- 
spector of the Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion had found their doors locked and 
had secured their arrest. Like Blanck, 
they were haled before the Court of 
Special Sessions. Instead of Chief Jus- 
tice Russell, however, Justice Collins 
was on the bench. Instead of the mini- 
mum fine Justice Collins gave them the 
maximum of $50 and expressed regret 
that this was the maximum penalty pro- 
vided in the law. Later Justices Col- 
lins, McInerney and O’Keefe, all jus- 
tices of the Court of Special Sessions, 
expressed the opinion that the law 
should be amended to permit the in- 
flicting of prison sentences in the case 
of employers who lock factory doors. 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


y \HE WESTERN JAPAN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION— 


THE speed with which the ex- 
hibit, as a means of disseminating so- 
cial information, has spread throughout 
the civilized world was startingly re- 
vealed this summer, when I found two 
large exhibitions occurring simultane- 
ously in Japan and drawing an atten- 
dance of over 30,000 daily. One of these, 
the Meiji Exhibition (Exhibition of the 
Era of Enlightenment) held in Tokyo, 
was designed to show the progress of 
Japan during the past fifty years. It 
was, however, badly marred by commer- 
cial exhibits of a cheap sort. 

The other, held in Osaka, the Chicago 
of Japan, was an educational exhibit of 
the latest and most effective kind. 
Known as the Western Japan Education- 
al Exhibition and held under the aus- 
pices of the Osaka Board of Education, 
it filled several large buildings and at- 
tracted an average paid attendance of 
16,000 per day. 

To give teachers a survey of the latest 
departures in education and to show 
parents what is being taught in the 
schools were the joint objects of the ex- 
hibition. In exhibit method the Japan- 
ese have borrowed from our country and 
from the famous German exhibitions; 
and the result was very effective. Strik- 
ing three-dimension exhibits were the 
rule, rather than the exception. The 
boys from a technical school, for in- 
stance, had prepared, as a central fea- 
ture in one building, a landscape garden 
with a waterfall, a stream and two mills. 
The whole was compressed into a space 
about twenty feet square, but so perfect 
was the detail that a photograph shows 
was seems to be a genuine landscape. 


The Woman’s University sent life- 
sized models showing common baby dis- 
eases, including colored casts of the ex- 
creta, by studying which their gradu- 
ates qualify themselves to tell when baby 
needs the doctor. (There is no false 
modesty in a Japanese display.) The 
old familiar “food-values’ exhibit ap- 
peared here, strangely transformed into 
its Japanese equivalents, with rice as the 
standard of comparison. 

A half-day’s visit failed to show any 
commercial exhibits or concessions other 
than restaurants and tea-houses. The 
cost ($20,000, exclusive of free gifts of 
buildings, lights, etc.) was met by admis- 
sions, supplemented by gifts from the 
city and prefecture. 

Back of such an exhibition is an edu- 
cational system of which Japan may well 
be proud. Ninety-five per cent of all 
children between six and twelve are en- 
rolled in school, a percentage which 
places Japan among the very first na- 
tions. Even in the most remote country 
districts, the percentage rarely falls be- 
low 90, while in many towns it reaches 
100. 

Two-thirds of the primary teachers 
are men. Men form about one-half of 
the teachers in the girls’ higher schools, 
and all in the boys’ higher schools. 
Teachers are trained in the government 
normal schools, 46 in number, where 
they are practically supported by the 
government. In return for this support 
they owe a definite number of years of 
service in any place to which they may 
be sent. This insures a supply of good 
teachers for country districts, which like 
the cities, are practically controlled from 
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Tokyo. Retirement on pension is the 
ast stage of the teacher’s career. 

Let it not be supposed that this system 
ills the schools with loafers desiring sup- 
ort at a soft job. The pressure on all 
he higher schools of Japan, due to the 
errific eagernes of the Japanese for the 
lew opportunities offered through edu- 
ation, is so strong that only the best 
urvive. The president of an Imperial 
sollege stated that, whereas he could 
ake at most only 300 new students a 
reat, he was besieged yearly by 2,300 to 
,800 eager young men, all duly qualified. 
[he number has to be reduced by stren- 
lous competitive examinations. 

“But what of the hundreds who fail?” 

“Some get into commercial schools, 
ome wait a year and try again. It is 
ommon for a man to try for seven years 
ind finally get in.” 


A reason for this eagerness lies in the 
act that a university degree is the only 
loor to official position, and indeed to 
he higher positions in the commercial 
vorld. But public office, especially, to- 
rether with fame and glory, is, far more 
han money, the desire of the Japanese 
tudent. He even makes a fad of going 
bout in slovenly costume, admiring 
nen of simple life and sneering at every 


display that has “cost. money”. A man 
who was supporting seven students on 
his meager professor’s salary stated 
that while the boys revered him as hon- 
orable teacher and benefactor, only two 
had any appreciation of the financial 
sacrifice. “He is a gentleman; there- 
fore he doesn’t care for money,” was 
their attitude. 

Education, in Japan, has astonishingly 
wide ramifications. Careful questioning 
failed to discover any occupation which 
had not its school. A _ railroad man 
must receive a long special course. 
Street-car men in Osaka spend six 
months in a dormitory where they are 
given training in courtesy, city-geog- 
raphy and the rules of the road. One 
cause for the victory of Japan over 
Russia is said to lie in the fact that 
Russian soldiers were trained only to 
obey and were helpless when their offi- 
cers fell, while every Japanese soldier 
receives a thorough course in the duties 
of officers, so that, until the last man of 
the regiment dies, there is a recognized 
commander. The detail and thorough- 
ness of Japanese education (rigid and 
bureaucratic though it is in many re- 
spects) is a large factor in the present 
position of Japan. 


‘NETTLEMENT WORKERS GET TOGETHER ON SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS—BY ROBERT A. WOODS, sours Enp nouss, BosTON 


For years settlement workers 
lave hoped for a representative nation- 
1 gathering which should have some of 
he characteristic quality of the fellow- 
hip existing among the members of a 
ingle resident group. It has been felt 
hat this could be possible only in a re- 
ired spot. The desire for isolation has 
Iso been sharpened by the feeling that, 
rom time to time, certain subtle phases 
f£ settlement motive could best find 
heir expression free from the chance 
£ published misinterpretation. 

For such a purpose the beautifully 
ituated and admirably equipped vaca- 
ion headquarters of Kingsley House, 
wenty miles out of the city, seemed 
eculiarly suited, and here the first sep- 
rate conference of the National Fed- 
tation of Settlements since its forma- 


ion two years ago, was held beginning _ 


September 26. 

The first discussion dealt with prac- 
ical lessons for club work drawn from 
he study of the adolescent girl which 
las been carried on by the National 
federation during the past two years. 
Mrs. Eva W. White, of Elizabeth Pea- 
ody House, Boston, said that Young 
Norking Girls (edited by Robert A. 
Woods and Albert J. Kennedy, with a 
oreword by Jane Addams. Houghton 


Mifflin & Co.), the book embodying the 
esults of this study, marked the first 
rep toward a systematic analysis of 
hat will soon be one of the greatest’ 


of women’s problems. She felt that the 
book disclosed with fresh and striking 
actuality the determining influences upon 
the girl of home and of neighborhood, 
and the grave deficiency of both. The 
complexity and gravity of these issues 
must challenge all girls’ club work, and 
open the way to higher standards. The 
book brings also fresh and emphatic 
conviction of the backwardness of pres- 
ent educational effort in fitting girls for 
what their life is and is to be. 

As so much attention had been de- 
voted by the settlements of the country 
to the girl problem, it was felt that spec- 
ial- consideration should be given at this 
conference to the boy problem. The up- 
shot of this discussion was that plans 
were laid for a natural study of boys 
from the neighborhood point of view, 
with special attention to questions of 
sex, the results to be published in a com- 
panion volume to Young Working Girls. 

Howard Bradstreet, of Madison 
House, recently elected president of the 


‘New York Association of Neighborhood 


Workers, said that work with boys is 
hopeless without thorough understand- 
ing and application of the laws of their 
being. They are subject to a great va- 
riety of moods; so that the same boy is 
one person at school. another at home, 
and a still different being among his 
companions. The most powerful influ- 
ence is the home, and its disintegration 
by any cause expresses itself unerringly 


and profoundly. The school and the 
factory are beginning to see the neces- 
sity of reaching into the background of 
boy life; and the settlement must take 
the broadest view of its opportunity in 
this respect. 

Dr. Jane E. Robbins, of Little Italy 
House, Brooklyn, said that we should 
make much of singing, not hesitating to 
include street songs, changing the words 
if they are objectionable. Reading 
should be made more attractive, and 
good baseball stories, bound in yellow 
not excluded. Travel is wonderfully 
stimulating, even though the distance 
covered be not great; and every club 
should have a camera. The giving of 
plays is of more value than almost any- 
thing that we do. If we want decent 
adolescent boys, we must give play- 
grounds to ten-year-olds. More valuable 
than city houses are country houses and 
camps. Dr. Robbins emphasized the 
value of work for individuals. Of- 
ten the tenement house reformer 
or the zealot for better labor con- 
ditions holds on long and _ steadily 
because the foundation of his purpose 
was laid in wholesome affection for 
some half-grown, hobble-de-hoy boy. 

Philip Davis, of Civic Service 
House, Boston, said that altogether too 
many boys between fourteen and six- 
teen are at work, and, almost as a logi- 
cal result, altogether too many boys be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one are loaf- 
ing. Street trades, as followed by boys, 
have called forth special forms of street 
supervision, but such systematic super- 
vision is needed more for juvenile street 
loafers than for the workers in street 
trades. 

W. F. Hennessy, of Hiram House, 
Cleveland, also sounded this individ- 
ual note, claiming. that hopeful re- 
sults come not through blind trust in 
clubs and classes, but by hand-to-hand 
work. He showed how the community 
trains the boy in ways of evil by ne- 
electing him in his associations and by 
tolerating evil-minded leaders who are 
morbidly bent upon propaganda of 
gambling and licentiousness. 

The Wednesday evening session was 
opened with the address of the president 
of thé federation, Lillian D. Wald, of 
Henry Street Settlement, New York. 
Twenty years’ identification with a be- 
wildering variety of social panaceas, had 
convinced her that the settlement seem- 
ed to transcend by a certain spiritual 
value of high social importance, other 
efforts for human betterment. Life, 
stirring life, is in ‘the settlement; a 
technique has been created, good funda- 
mentally and capable of larger develop- 
ment. Our first conception of the neigh- 
borhood has been expanded until now 
we see neighbors in all who are deprived 
of normal opportunities. Amid all our 
social complexities, the settlement still 
finds its highest use as “The House of 
the Interpreter.” 
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HE annual report of the Federation 

was presented by Robert A. Woods, 
of the South End House, Boston. 
It was explained that this national 
organization—including one hundred 
and fifty settlement houses—existed not 
merely for discussion but distinctively 
for such practical ends as settlement 
workers could accomplish by a broad 
alignment and only thus. The broad 
service rendered by the study of the ado- 
lescent girl is suggested by the fact that 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions ordered 1,000 copies of the report 
in advance of publication to be used as a 
text book in their college branches. The 
systematic conferences held upon this 
subject in many cities must react upon 
settlements with important results in 
improved technique and closer-knit team 
work. The national federation is pre- 
paring itself to meet on a national scale 
the multiplying requisitions that are 
made upon them. 

Elizabeth Farrell, of Henry Street 
Settlement, New York, who is render- 
ing significant service in dealing with 
phases of degeneracy in the territory of 
that settlement, is not moved by any be- 
lief that the race is on the decline. She 
would observe great caution in the elim- 
ination of the unfit until we really know 
who the unfit are. This the schools 
should be prepared to know, through 
following for years the history of doubt- 
ful children. On the basis of reports 
thus made up, the needed institutions 
for feeble-minded would be provided. 

Harriet Vittum, of the Northwestern 
University Settlement, Chicago, re- 
ferred to the direct action of neighbor- 
hood conditions in producing delinquents 
for this generation and defectives for 
the next. She urged the feasibility and 
effectiveness of the best type of social 
worker co-operation between the settle- 
ment and the officers of the law. 

The discusion showed that some set- 
tlement workers who have actual hu- 
man relations with border-line children 
have the same hesitancy which a par- 
ent would have to encourage any sud- 
den form of segregation; but the body 
of the delegates felt that there was a 
great immediate task in isolating the 
large number of cases in the open com- 
munity who are feeble-minded beyond 
all reasonable doubt. 

The topic for Friday morning was 
The Further Application of Democ- 


racy. Cornelius Bradford, of Whit- 
tier House, fresh from the democ- 
racy of the Maine woods, believ- 


ed that the fairest present relation is 
established and the highest personal 
achievement stimulated, by fixing in the 
minds of people in a neighborhood that 
most fundamental of democratic prin- 
ciples, the sacredness of the individual 
life. 

Henry Moskowitz, of Madison House, 
New York, strongly emphasized the 
conception of the city as made up of 


interlacing and interlocking neighbor- 
hoods, and held that the neighborhood 
was conclusively the unit in which the 
rank and file of people could find demo- 
cratic expression. He said that the true 
solution of the problem of the East 
Side gunmen was with the people them- 


selves; and in the face of various forms 


of blackmail the people were solidifying 
to protect their property and to main- 
tain their civic self-respect. 

John L. Elliott of Hudson Guild, 
New York, held that democracy was 
very often made a mere matter of 
words. It is in fact an infinitely pre- 
cious thing, coming by the touch of life 
in and out of the tenement, up and down 
the crowded street. No theory of dem- 
ocracy, however apparently massive, 
can remain except on this elemental 
foundation. | Democracy cannot be 


bought with the stage money of any 


imagined system. The power of its 
master words will be discovered by 
democratic fellowship and in no other 
way. 

The Struggle of Life above the Pov- 
erty Line, one of the gravest con- 
cerns of the present day, to which the 
settlement stands closer than any other 
agency,—was outlined in a paper by 
Mrs. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, of 
Greenwich House, New York. Two de- 
sirable ends are: wages that admit‘of a 
standard of life such that the worker 
may contribute his best to the whole; 
a mode of life satisfactory to the com- 
munity, apart from consideration of 
wages. The American standard of liv- 
ing must be maintained at all costs. 
National soundness is seen in the growth 
of social legislation during the last de- 
cade. The standard of good shelter is 
advancing. The powers of public health 
officials are increasing. Education is 
gradually tending to be real as well as 
universally available. Public recreation 
is being exalted into a new phase of our 
civilization. The wage question will, 
however, still remain fundamentally 
disturbing until the minimum family in- 
come can be raised to from $800 to 
$1200 according to conditions. 

Jane Addams’ testimony upon the 
subject of widows’ pensions was looked 
forward to with great interest, as 
the sentiment of settlement workers 
throughout the country is distinctly fav- 
orable to this proposal. She is convinc- 
ed that the Illinois law is justifying it- 
self, from the point of view of the nur- 
ture of the child in his own home dur- 
ing the critical years which establish 
his destiny as a citizen. Miss Addams 
referred to the Illinois investigation of 
wages paid to girl employes, and the 
revolution it had created in public opin- 
ion. Trade unions for women give them 
the sense that they can do something in 
regard to their working conditions, and 
also make them part of the great indus- 
trial inovement. 


Richard Neustadt, of the Univer- 


sity Settlement, New York, recently aj 
pointed secretary of the state commi 
sion to study the subject of widow 
pensions, said that among the imm 
grants there were many cases whic 
suggested. the need of such. subsidie 
He gravely doubted the ability of th 
private charities to meet the situatio: 
He quoted Mrs. Florence Kelley’s sus 
gestion that the system should be ac 
ministered through the public school 
as being unmistakably a project to et 
sure the normal upbringing of a certai 
group of normal children, rather tha 
any sort of relief to adults falling b 
hind in_the contest of life. 

John L: Elliott’s address was a shat 
departure from economic themes. H 
urged that before and after we had s 
cured widows’ penions and the minimu 
wage, there were the souls of men; ar 
even under the most untoward cond 
tions people had possibilities of hume 
sentiment and spiritual power whic 
even the residents of the settlemen 
only vaguely sense, but which actual pa: 
ticipation with them in the real a 
fairs of life as they see and know 1 
will surely reveal. Mr. Elliott’s appe: 
came with a peculiar pungency, ar 
made the most memorable note of tt 
conference. 


HE Friday morning session inclu 

ed under the topic, The Netwot 
of Neighborhood Relations, papers | 
Jane McCrady, of the Ellis Memori 
House, Boston, on System in Visi 
ing, and by Bertha Stevens, of Al 
House, Cleveland, on Vocational D 
rection. 

Miss McCrady showed clearly thi 
the organization of neighborhood vi 
iting was more and more essential fc 
economy of effort, for economy of tl 
neighbors’ time, for the effective sprez 
of practical information and advice, ar 
even for the incitement of the neighbo: 
to simple neighborliness and mutual ai 
Such a system should be directed towat 
securing real response particularly fro 
the young people, in the way of info 
mal return calls at the settlement. Mi: 
McCrady’s human instances showed th: 
in her case system was certainly ni 
hindering spontaneous acquaintance. 

Miss Stevens said that the settleme: 
has been and will be the pioneer in voc: 
tional direction. All vocational tendet 
cies which the school is now developir 
on a larger scale, the settlement trie 
out and proved to be practicable. V 
cational direction in the settlement mu 
be part of a thoroughgoing scheme « 
vocational research and follow-up wor 
kept in broad relations with educatic 
and industry, striving for the restri 
tion of child employment together wit 
appropriate developments of education 
opportunity. 

The latter part of the morning ws 
devoted to a memorial meeting to Sar 
uel A. Barnett, founder of Toynb 
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flall. Under the trees and the autumn 
sun, in a little natural amphitheatre, 
Miss Addams, between whom and Can- 
yn Barnett there was a rare kinship and 
nterchange of mind, told the story of a 
ife which in surpassing degree exhibit- 
sd both vision and service. She show- 
sd how original and penetrating was the 
sonception of the settlement, and read a 
1umber of illuminating quotations from 
he writings of Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, 
which are too little known among social 
workers. (Practicable Socialism, 1895, 
ublished by Longmans, Green & Co.; 
Towards Social Reform, 1909, Macmil- 
an Co.) Mr. Woods said that Canon 
Barnett, so far from being a secularist 
us Was sometimes charged, was deeply 
and continually Christian in all his 
ought, conversation, teaching and 
sonstructive work; but that he looked 
ipon the varied creed forms of religion 
as having quality and importance not 
wholly beyond comparison with that 
which its varied forms of ritual and 
order possessed. Such spiritual per- 
spective would help to bring settlement 
workers into the precious experience of 
real religious understanding and’ ap- 
preciation among themselves and with 
their neighbors. 

The final meeting had to do with the 
future of settlement work, a question 
which has peculiar importance at pres- 
ent owing to the success with which the 
settlement in many communities has 
carried its point. Charles C. Cooper, 
of Kingsley House, Pittsburgh, has 
made a comprehensive canvass to secure 
the opinions of experienced settlement 
residents as to the next steps to be 
taken. He feels that though some set- 
tlements are too chary of turning over 
their educational work to the city, the 
caution as to such transfer, and a defi- 
nite continuance of supervision over 
municipal action, are very important. 
The combined strength which comes 
through the settlement’s interacting net- 
work of activities, the moral initiative 
of the settlement, and the personal 
phase of its influence, cannot be trans- 
ferred. When any undertaking is 
transferred, it is always found that 
some deeper and more subtle aspect of 
the same department of service is wait- 
ing to be developed by the settlement. 
Among the great demands upon the set- 
tlement which have as yet been only 
slightly met are: continued and _really 
scening investigation into the down- 
tight facts of life immediately about us, 
the fearless and persistent enforcement 
f law, social legislation, the spread of 

e spirit of social justice, the gradual 

nd patient building up of the essential 
and vital unities of the spiritual life 
among all sorts and conditions of men. 
_ The conference passed by a substan- 
majority a carefully framed resolu- 
fon registering its belief that it would 
well if school authorities should pro- 
le for teaching by thoroughly compe- 


tent persons matters of sex to pupils in 
high schools; and, if first efforts afford 
good results, that they should introduce 
proper modifications of such teaching 
into the elementary schools. The con- 
viction was strongly expressed, how- 
ever, that the awakening of parents and 
teaching them how to present such in- 
struction to their children, would in the 
end be the most efficacious way of meet- 
ing what may prove to be the funda- 
mental test of our civilization. 


Mary. E. McDowell, of the Chi- 
cago University Settlement, was elect- 
ed president of the federation for a 
two-year term. It was decided that the 
federation meet by itself every second 
year, and that in the alternate years it 
hold its sessions in connection with 
those of some other national organiza- 
tion having kindred interests. Next 
year it will meet at the time of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection at Memphis. 


FARE—BY ALLISON G. CATHERON, of THe commitTEE 


r VHE MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL WEL. 


As readers of THe Survey 
have already been informed, the Massa- 
chusetts General Court of 1913 was the 
first to establish a Committee on Social 
Welfare. Grafton D. Cushing of Bos- 
ton, speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was, more than any other per- 
son, responsible for the creation of this 
committee, for the selection of its mem- 
bers and for the determination of mat- 
ters which should be referred to it for 
action. 

More than sixty proposals for legisla- 
tion were referred to this committee dur- 
ing the session. Ten bills related to 
pensions for old age or other disability; 
eighteen had in view some improvement 
in prisons or in methods of dealing with 
offenders against society; two related to 
the treatment of the insane or mentally 
defective; three involved the’ minimum 
wage question; five related to health 
conditions in industries; four were 
designed to solve the problem of the 
support and care of dependent children; 
six dealt with child labor and five with 
education. There were also bills dealing 
with the white slave problem, the so- 
cial condition of immigrants, the sys- 
tematic planning of cities and towns, 
and with legal requirements for mar- 
riage. 

It was the committee’s task, after 
numerous and protracted hearings, to 
select the most practical of these schemes 
for the improvement of mankind, to 
shape them into proper legislation, to 
report them and, if possible, to secure 
their enactment. 

Now that the legislative session is 
ended, it may be worth while to note 
what has been accomplished. An exam- 
ination of the Blue Book for 1913 will 
show twenty-four acts and _ resolves 
which are the result of the labors of the 
Committee on Social Welfare. In sev- 
eral cases the committee felt that thor- 
ough study by a commission was a pre- 
requisite to any wise legislation. Com- 
missions were accordingly authorized by 
the Legislature, appointed by the gov- 
ernor and are now at work investigating 
white slave traffic; devising a just and 
comprehensive system of state, county 
and municipal pensions and reporting up- 
on the advisability of a general pension 
system for old age or other disability; 


investigating the status and general con- 
dition of immigrants; and looking into 
the best means of correcting or control- 
ling drunkenness. 

The agitation for some legislation 
which would insure freedom from vene- 
real disease in applicants for marriage, 
resulted in the provision that the State 
Board of Health and the State Board 
of Insanity shall jointly investigate and 
report what further impediments to mar- 
riage, if any, should be recognized by 
law. 

It is too early to prophesy what will 
be the fruit of these investigations. 
They are certainly essential in dealing 
with questions of such importance and 
difficulty. It is to be hoped that the re- 
ports will furnish a basis for wise legis- 
lation in future. 

The chief claim of the committee to 
consideration as a valuable agent in se- 
curing truly progressive legislation rests, 
however, not upon the creation of these 
commissions, but upon the passage of 
four acts which are of such significance 
as to deserve individual discussion. 
Three of these relate to children: the so- 
called uniform child labor law, the de- 
pendent children act, an act providing 
for continuation schools, and a fourth 
act creating boards of pardon and 
parole. 

The uniform child labor law had its 
origin in a draft by the Commission on 
Uniform Laws and was urged by the 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee as 
well as by many other societies and in- 
dividuals. By this act the previous law 
prohibiting the employment of minors 
under the age of fourteen in certain oc- 
cupations is extended to embrace addi- 
tional industries and made in effect a 
general law with only a few exceptions, 
the most notable being farm labor. 
Many occupations involving hazard by 
reason of dangerous machinery, or 
otherwise dangerous to the health or the 
morals of children, have been classified, 
and the employment of minors under 
certain ages prohibited in each class, the 
age varying with the degree of danger. 
The State Board of Labor and Indus- 
tries is given authority to make addi- 
tions to these classes. Furthermore, 
children under sixteen may not under 
the law be employed more than eight 
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hours a day, while the labor of boys un- 
der eighteen and girls under twenty- 
one is limited to ten hours a day and 
fifty-iour a week. Night work is pro- 
hibited. No boy under twelve or girl 
under eighteen may engage in street 
trades in cities of over 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. The employment of older chil- 
dren is regulated by a license system un- 
der the control of the school commit- 
tee. 


THs act was passed in’ the face of 

strenuous opposition from large mill 
towns. Mill owners have announced 
that because of the act they will dis- 
charge most of their employes under six- 
teen. This general loss of employment 
for the children will, no doubt, be made 
the basis of an attempt to repeal or 
modify the act. li the eight-hour law 
remains unchanged it is safe to 
prophesy that the children will be re- 
employed by shiits as they have been in 
other states where the eight-hour law 
is in force. (For editorial comment on 
this law see page 58). 

Incidentally we may note that by an- 
other act, children under sixteen not 
regularly employed must attend school. 

The dependent children act was the 
outcome of recent agitation for pen- 
sions for widowed mothers. The vari- 
ous plans now in force in other states 
as well as proposed plans have been ful- 
ly set forth and their merits argued in 
previous numbers of THE Survey. The 
Massachusetts act provides for sufficient 
aid for mothers with dependent children 
under fourteen years of age to enable 
them to bring up children properly in 
their own homes. The aid is not limited 
to widows, since the principle underly- 
ing the act is that the state in its own 
interest must guarantee the nurture and 
training of all dependent children what- 
ever the cause of dependency. Aid is to 
be given only to such mothers as, in the 
opinion of those charged with adminis- 
tering the act, maintain homes which 
make for good character in the children. 
Provision is made for requiring any per- 
son bound by law to support a child to 
fulfill his duties and for utilizing all com- 
mon sources of aid from relatives, 
churches or other individuals and organ- 
izations before making use of public 
funds. 

There are certain grave dangers in any 
system of aid that can be devised for 
widowed mothers or mothers with de- 
pendent children. These dangers can 
best be avoided by proper administration. 
The Committee on Social Welfare and 
the Legislature of 1913 had sufficient con- 
fidence in existing agencies to place the 
administration of this act in the hands 
of the local overseers of the poor, under 
the direction and control of the state 
board of charity. The supplying of this 
aid does not involve any legal pauperism. 
The writer thinks that as the purposes 
of the act become known, the fact that 


administration is by local overseers of 
the poor will not create such prejudice 
on the part of the beneficiaries as to in- 
jure the usefulness of the act. 

Chapter 805 is intended to be a first 
step in meeting the problem of insuring 
some further education for the child 
who leaves school and goes to work at 
fourteen. The act allows school com- 
mittees to establish schools for working 
children between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen and to require the attend- 
ance of these children for not less than 
four hours a week, during usual hours 
of employment, the time in school to be 


reckoned as part of the time that-chil- — 


dren are by law permitted to labor. Such 
continuation schools, if approved by the 
state Board of Education, are to re- 
ceive from the commonwealth one-hali 
the sum raised locally for maintenance. 
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It is hoped that under this act employ- 
ers and school committees in several 
cities will co-operate to give children 
who labor during their formative years a 
few hours in school each week to stimu- 
late their intelligence and to counteract 
the stultifying effect of routine employ- 
ment. If this permissive plan proves 
successful in its experimental stage, it 
will, no doubt, be followed in a few years 
by mandatory legislation. Such a system 
fully in force, and perhaps extended to 
older minors, should produce in Massa- 
chusetts better citizens and more intelli- 
gent workers for our industries. 

All proposed legislation dealing with 
prisons and prisoners was somewhat de- 
layed pending the expected appointment 
of a new chairman of the prison com- 
mission, in order to have the benefit of 
his counsel in drafting legislation which 
would be administered in sympathy with 


the purposes of the legislature. The ap- 
pointment, howeyer, came so late in the 
season, that it‘~vas thought wiser te post- 
pone the bulk oi prison legislation to the 
next General Court. 

_ One very important bill nevertheless 
was reported by the committee and en- 
acted by the Legislature. This was an 
act creating boards oi parole and an ad- 
visory board of pardon. Previous legis- 
lation in Massachusetts had already 
provided for the release on parole of 
prisoners who had served a certain por- 
tion of their sentence. The adminis- 
tration ofthis former legislation, invol- 
ving decisions in the cases of nearly 
2,000 prisoners a year who became 
eligible for parole, was lodged with the 
Board of Prison Commissioners, an un- 
paid board with a paid chairman, al- 
ready burdened with the supervision of 
the administrative details of an exten- 
sive prison system. However wise and 
efficient such a board might be, it could 
not fairly be expected to give to the ad- 
ministration of the parole law the time 
necessary to assure in the case of each 
prisoner a decision helpiul to the prison- 
er and safe for the community. The 
new act creates a deputy commissioner 
for parole work and establishes special 
parole boards whose members receive a 
per diem compensation. 

The act also provides that the parole 
board for men shall act as an advisory 
board of pardons on such cases as shall 
be referred to it by the governor and 
council in whom the pardoning power is 
lodged by the constitution. There will 
thus be brought to the attention of the 
governor and council the sort of in- 
formation and judgment from an un- 
prejudiced source which is not now read- 
ily at their disposal in pardon cases. 

THER acts reported by the Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare and en- 
acted at the past session relate | 

To the employment of prisoners in 
reclaiming and cultivating land; 

To departments for defective delin- 
quents ; 

To authorizing the leasing of tem- 
porary quarters for defective - delin- 
quents ; 

To authorizing the suspension of sen- 
tences by the courts in certain instances; 

To increasing the powers and fur- 
ther defining the duties of the Minim 
Wage Commission; 

To extending the so-called fifty-four 
hour law for employment of women and 
minors to mercantile and certain other 
establishments; and 

To providing for the establishment o 
local planning boards by cities an 
towns. 

It is evident that the new Committ 
on Social Welfare has proven itself p 
lific in producing legislation co 
regarded as progressive. Whether 
results have been as beneficent as 
purposes must await the proof of ex 
perience. 
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SAFETY MOVEMENT THAT IS BECOMING NATION 
WIDE—BY JOHN A. FITCH 


“We went three thousand miles 
yesterday,” remarked one lady to another 
in the saloon of an ocean liner. “Three 
thousand miles?” queried the other, “I 
thought it was three hundred.” “Well, 
maybe it was three hundred,” said the 
first, “but I understood them to say three 
thousand.” 

That fairly represents the state of 
mind of the average citizen of the 
United States regarding industrial acci- 
dents. We kill more people in this 
country each year in the course of their 
employment than were killed in the en- 
tire course of the Spanish War, would 
you say? Or the Civil War? Or is it 
the battle of Gettysburg you have in 
mind ? 

In the last twenty-four years there 
have been killed on railroads in the 
United States 188,000 persons, an aver- 
age of over 7,800 a year. More than 
a million and a quarter have been in- 
jured. In the twenty years prior to 
1909 nearly 30,000 men were killed in 
coal mines, and the average has now 
risen to 3,000 a year. 

There are more figurers like these. 
We have been surfeited with them. 
They pass our comprehension. We 
know that the loss of life is terrible, 
but like the lady traveler we can not 
remember whether the figures were hun- 
dreds, thousands or hundreds of thous- 
ands. 

Listen, then, to another tale. - Per- 
haps we can remember this one’ better. 
It is a pleasant story and a new one. 
A steel plant in the Middle West em- 
ploying nearly five thousand men has 
cut down accidents 70.7 per cent in the 
last ten years. The year 1912 showed 
the best results in that period, but the 
record of 1913 to date has the corres- 
ponding period of 1912 beaten by 36 
per cent. 

A great railroad company has in two 
years reduced fatalities on its road 22 
per cent from the record of the pre- 
ceding two years. The safety methods 
that brought this about have been put 
into application on roads representing 
two-thirds of the railway mileage of the 
country. 

_ Street railway companies are giving 
“moving picture shows to their employes 
in order to teach them safety methods, 
and are showing other pictures to school 
‘children in order to inculcate habits of 
caution in crossing streets and in get- 
ting on and off cars. 
__ Steel companies are sending lecturers 
into the public schools to teach the chil- 
the necessity of habits of caution, 
only so that they may carry the 
home to the wage-earners 
but in order that the next genera- 


tion of wage earners may have “safety 
first” ingrained in their very characters. 

The city of Chicago, under the leader- 
ship of Coroner Hoffman, has organized 
a Public Safety Commission of citizens 
of that city. Its aim is to reduce street 
accidents, elevator accidents and rail- 
way accidents by inducing a careless 
public to be careiul. 

All this and much more could have 
been learned at the Second Safety Con- 
gress of the National Council for Indus- 
trial Safety, which met in New York 
September 22 to 25. 

This meeting of safety men from rail- 
roads, manufacturing corporations, state 
departments of labor and federal bu- 
reaus was first of all a gathering of 
practical men. It was not a meeting of 
protest on the part of indignant and baf- 
fled citizens, but a meeting of experts 
whose daily occupation is that of safe- 
guarding human life and limb. They 
met, not to denounce or memorialize, 
but to take counsel with one another. 

In the formal papers that were read 
before the congress, fire prevention was 
the topic for one session; the organiza- 
tion of safety museums was discussed 
at another; the functions of state de- 
partments with respect to safety, me- 
thods of safety organization in indus- 
trial plants and the organization of the 
public for safety, were given considera- 
tion at other sessions. 

John Price Jackson, the new head of 
the reorganized Department of Labor 
and Industry in Pennsylvania, explained 
the functions of the different bureaus 
under his direction and discussed the 
various problems with which he will 
have to cope in his work and some of 


THE SAFETY EMBLEM 


In the National Council for Industrial 
Safety the White Cross stands for pre- 
vention as the Red Cross does in the field 
of health. 


the ways in which he hopes to solve 
them. The new chief of the Bureau 
of Factory Inspection in Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Jackson announced, is L. R. Pal- 
mer who has been chairman of the 
Safety Committee of the Association of 
Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers and 
who was prominent in the organization 
of the National Council for Industrial 
Safety. 

Lucian W. Chaney of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor and C. W. Price of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
discussed the promotion of safety by 
their respective departments. R. C. 
Richards, hailed by the delegates to the 
congress as the dean of safety men on 
the railroads of the United States, read 
a typically epigrammatic paper on safety 
in transportation. Safety devices, Mr. 
Richards thought, however important 
are less important than organization. 
“Safety men,” he declared, “are a 
thousand times more important than 
safety things.” 

These formal papers were all of great 
value and the several sessions attract- 
ed the full attendance of delegates. It 
is probable, however, that suggestions 
of the most practical value came out in 
the round table discussions which were 
held each of three mornings from 8.30 
to 10.30. There, under the chairman- 
ship of C. W. Price of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, the safety men 
engaged in a free-for-all discussion of 
the practical problems with which they 
are confronted in their daily work. The 
relation of the foreman to the accident 
problem was the topic for discussion 
one morning. The relation of the 
workmen to the problem was the topic 
for another morning. So eager was 
the discussion, however, that it was 
only by utmost endeavors that Chair- 
man Price succeeded in bringing it 
back from time to time to the subject 
announced for the meeting from the in- 
teresting and alluring side channels in- 
to which it constantly driited. 

Shall the workman be disciplined who 
forgets a safety rule and injures an- 
other workman, and if so, how? Shall 
the foreman be discharged if an acci- 
dent occurs and he had in any way con- 
tributed to it by a failure to warn, or the 
neglect of some rule? Should a workman 
be sent back to do light work until 
fully recovered or should he be kept in 
idleness until able to do the work that 
he was doing at the time. of injury? 
These were some of the subjects that 
called forth keen discussion and back of 
it all was an evident feeling of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the safety 
engineer for foreman and workman 
alike. 

One safety man told of the establish- 
ment in the steel mill which he repre- 
sented of the position of “plant preach- 
er,” an interpreter speaking five lan- 
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guages who is sent about the plant to 
tell the new men about the danger of 
their work, the necessity of care and 
the hazards to be avoided; to tell them 
also of the plant hospital and the doc- 
tor on hand to take care of their in- 
juries, however slight. The establish- 
ment of this position, he declared, had 
been of utmost value. Another safety 
man arose to insist that in a plant with 
10,000 men it would be impossible to 
meet the problem in any such way. 
Such divergent views brought out dis- 
cussions of the point at issue, and made 
clear as nothing else could have done 
the exact way in which problems are 
met in different plants and by different 
individuals. 

Thus a little army is organizing it- 
self and planning its campaign to fight 
the problem of accidents in the United 


States. In this country we have a 
worse record of industrial accidents 
than has any other important industrial 
country. This stigma the safety men 
propose to remove. Yet the truth of 
the remark of Charles P. Neill, former 
commissioner of labor, was evident: “I 
do not regard this organization as an 
evidence of convalescence on the part 
of the country. I can not speak so 
hopefully as that. I can only say that 
it is an evidence that the patient is be- 
ginning to realize his condition and has 
taken the first steps which we may 
hope will lead eventually to a state of 
convalescence.” 

The problem will not be solved in a 
day or a year, but the most hopeful 
movement toward a solution that has 
yet appeared is the National Council for 
Industrial Safety. 


ORKING CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK DEPART- 
MENT STORES—BY MARY VAN KLEECK 


To stimulateinterest in wel- 
fare work and to correct “certain mis- 
conceptions on the part of the public” 
regarding the relation of the department 
store to the social evil, the National 
Civic Federation has published the re- 
sults of an investigation of twenty-two 
New York stores.’ These establishments 
employ 22,000 women and are owned by 
nineteen firms, all members of the Retail 
Dry Goods Association. Welfare ac- 
tivities are described in detail, this sub- 
ject covering more than half the report. 
The hours of work are briefly discussed, 
opinions of social workers, Salvation 
Army officers and magistrates marshall- 
ed to disprove the importance of the low 
wage as a factor in prostitution, and 
data from the pay rolls presented to 
show that in wage rates “the depart- 
ment store leads all large employers of 
the sex. 

The initial investigation of welfare 
activities was made in the year ending 
January, 1912, by the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Civic Federation. The sec- 
tion of the report dealing with this sub- 
ject should have valuable results in 
calling attention in so detailed and 
practical a way to the plans already in 
operation in the stores. In this review, 
however, it is the wage statistics which 
will be emphasized especially. It was 
at'the request of the Retail Dry Goods 
Association, and at their expense, that 
in the spring of 1913 the wage statistics 
were secured as an addition to the study 
of welfare work. At that time the pay- 
rolls were examined and tabulated by 
a firm of public accountants. The data 
represented wage rates paid to 19,627 
women in 17 stores in the week ending 
April 19, 1913. The facts are classified 
for saleswomen, assistant buyers, em- 
ployes in the manufacturing depart- 
ments, and “all others,” including cash 
girls, stock girls, and office employes. 

“The day-is coming,” says the report, 
“when an industry must pay living 
wages. or stand condemned.” After 
pointing out that “social workers have 
given $9 as the lowest reasonable living 
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wage for a girl entirely self-supporting 
in New York, although $8 is the stand- 
ard set by such investigators in Boston,” 
the payroll statistics are thus summar- 
ized: “38.65 per cent, or 3,427 of the 
8,867 saleswomen, and 51.33 per cent, or 
10,073 of all the women employes, total- 
ing 19,627, in 17 New York stores get 
less than $8 a week. One store has 
none selling under $8 and only 64 under 
$9; while another having two at less 
than $8 has only five under $9. On 
the other hand, there are 654 of the 
total number of feminine employes re- 
ceiving under $4 and 2,603 getting less 
than $5.” The average rate of wage 
for saleswomen only, excluding cash 
girls, stock girls and all other employes 
not actually engaged in selling, is stated 
as $9.31. It should be observed, further, 
that of the saleswomen, 55.53 per cent 
were paid at a weekly wage rate of less 
than $9, and that of the total number 
of women considered in the investiga- 
tion, 63.69 per cent, or 12,503 workers, 
were in the groups classified as receiving 
less than $9. The average weekly wage 
in the manufacturing departments was 
higher than for saleswomen. 

In view of these figures, it is difficult 
to understand the assertion that “the 
average wage paid women in New York 
department stores is appreciably higher 
than the average of factories, mills and 
like industries in which women are em- 
ployed in that city.” In support of this 
contention the average wage of sales- 
women as figured in this investigation 
is compared with data from two volumes 
of the United States government Re- 
port on the Condition of Woman and 
Child Wage-Earners, and a recent book 
on Women in the Bookbinding Trade 
published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. These comparisons are open to 
criticism from the point of view of 
statistical accuracy. 

In the first place the use of the aver- 
age is dangerous when the group of 
saleswomen in the table quoted includes 
19 earning $30 to $39.99; seven, 40 to 
$49.99, and one designated as $60 to 
$69.99.. Even assuming, as seems doubt- 
ful, that the duties of these highly paid 
women were similar to those of the ma- 


jority behind the counters, it is inevit- 
able that their high wage rates should 


so overbalance,the low payments at the ~ 


other end of the column as to give a 
false impression of the earnings of the 
majority. 

_ Granted, however, that this dangerous 
average may be regarded as a measure 
of the wage scale, it is not fair to com- 
pare it with the following statement, 
which is quoted, by the way, not from 
the volume on Women in The Book- 
binding Trade, but from the publish- 
er’s announcement of the book: “Allow- 
ing for losses in slack season, three- 


quarters of the women receive less than | 
$400 a-year, and the average is $300 a 


year. This is at the rate of about $6 
a week.” Obviously, this is an estimate 
of earnings based on a careful study 
of the trade career of bookbinders for 
twelve months, while the Civic Federa- 
tion figures represent wage rates for a 
given week without regard to losses 
through slack season. If the intention 
was to show higher wages in stores than 
in binderies, figures showing weekly 
wage. rates should have been quoted, 


rather than an estimate of yearly in- 


come with allowance for unemployment. 
The federation made no investigation 
of irregular employment in stores on 
which to base a comparison with the 
conditions in binderies, nor does it ap- 
pear that any workers were interviewed 
in the inquiry into wages in stores, as 
they were in the investigation of binder- 
ies. 

A similar error is made in quoting 
from the United States government re- 
port on Wage-earning Girls in Stores 
and Factories (Vol. V of the series) 
as follows: 


Average weekly wages of 5,940 
saleswomen in 12 department 
stores an'eNew SYorkee) cue 

Average weekly wages of 1,762 
women employed in factories, 
mills and like industries in 
New: Mork, City. vn. os oa ones 6.12 


These figures are taken from different 
sections of the report and are not com- 
parable. The average of $8.84 repre- 


$8.84 


‘sents the wage rate for saleswomen as 


compiled from the payrolls of 12 de- 
partment stores in New York (p. 146). 


.The $6.12 quoted represents the average 


earnings reported by 1,749 girls (13 of 
the 1,762 gave no information on this 
point) employed in factories in New 
York, taking into account losses through 
sickness and “lay-offs” as well as in- 
creases through commissions (p. 143). 
The same table from which this average 
of $6.12 is given states that the cor- 
responding average weekly earnings for 
girls employed in department and other 
retail stores was $6.07. It is true that 
this latter group includes girls in small 
shops as well as in department stores, 
but no. study of factory payrolls was 
made which would give us an average 
to compare with the average of $8.84 
representing wage rates in 12 stores. 
As a matter of fact, no one has yet suffi- 
cient data to enable us to give the de- 
partment store its proper rank among 
other large establishments employing 
women, certainly not to proclaim it the 
leader among them. 
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But whatever be the rank of the de- 
attment store, the fact remains that 
iccording to this report on wage rates 
na single week with no account taken 
)f irregular employment, 10,000 women 
ind girls in 17 New York stores get 
ess than $8 a week. That fact in itself 
vould seem to justify public discussion 
»f the responsibility of the department 
stores for the social evil. Certainly, in 
view of it, the stores cannot be com- 
letely exonerated without more evi- 
lence. 

Yet the Civic Federation seems to de- 
lore this public discussion. The sec- 
ion of its report dealing with The Sales- 
voman and the Social Evil has these 
subheads in large type: Department 
Stores Not the Recruiting Ground for 
White Slavery—Business Greatly Ma- 
ligned—Conclusive Government Fig- 
ires and Testimony of Social Workers 
—Relation of Wages to Prostitution. 

_It is, indeed, a bold investigator who 
would be willing to call any “figures” 
mn this subject at present “conclusive.” 
[he statistics quoted are taken from an- 
ther volume of the United States Gov- 
ernment report (Vol. XIII, Relation be- 

Ween Occupation and Criminality 
Among Women). An examination of 
orison records, supplemented by inter- 
views with probation officers and other 
social workers, showed that domestic 
service led all other large occupational 
roups in the proportion it contributed 

) the prison population, while the new- 

occupations, including saleswork, 
ere not represented even as fully as 
leir numerical importance in these com- 

nities might lead one to expect, A 

ecial supplementary inquiry was made 

determine the previous occupations 
 prostitutes—with results practically 

e same. The government investiga- 

was carefully conducted — and 
oughtfully interpreted, but the in- 
ation gathered was only a begin- 
ing. The inquiry into wages was of 
the most casual sort. 
_ Equally interesting but quite as tenta- 
ive are the opinions quoted on this sub- 
lect in the Civic Federation report. For 
ance, a statement signed by 37 so- 
workers and sent to the press last 
ting is cited as authoritative. This 
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the recent wide publicity given to the 
discussion of low wages in relation to 
vice might harm thousands of working 
girls who keep straight, however hard 
may be the conditions of their work. 
“Tt is our general belief,” they declared, 
“that low wages of working girls are 
scarcely ever a direct cause of loss of 
chastity.” 

The whole discussion illustrates the 
present lack of information on this 
topic. The moral effects of any occu- 
pation, even interpreting “moral” or 
“immoral” in a technical sense, defy sta- 
tistical treatment, and to attempt direct 
investigation of. the. “relation” between 
an industry and prostitution in a com- 
munity is to pursue a will o’ the wisp. 
If you find any evidence, it may be 
merely accidental. If you do not find 
it, it may nevertheless exist. Social 
workers should be the first to realize 
the danger of any final statement on this 
subject just now, especially if it be 
negative in character. In denying one 
possible and very probable effect of low 
wages, they may delay improvement in 
conditions which cause many other evils 
equally serious. 

For, after all, the charge to be brought 
against industry today is not that a low 
wage makes a girl “immoral,” but that 
it makes thousands of girls defenseless. 
To go to work too young; to be used 
up in hard work which stunts develop- 
ment; to toil long hours and to walk 
home late at night unprotected on the 
deserted streets (while your employer 
fights every attempt to strengthen the 
laws protecting women and girl work- 
ers); to be young, furthermore, and 
eager for recreation yet unable to have 
any but the cheap and dangerous kind— 
this is to be handicapped in a way which 
statistics can never measure. An in- 
dustry which makes the young working 
girls of the community defenseless needs 
the salutary effect of public discussion. 

Because of the urgent need for ac- 
curate information about work condi- 
tions in large stores, it is unfortunate 
that the desire “to correct misconcep- 
tions” (which may, after all, prove to 
have a large measure of truth in them) 


should have turned the most important 


sections of this report into an argument 
for the defense rather than a simple 
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statement of facts discovered. Further- 
more, this desire to do justice to “a 
great industry’ has led to an undue 
emphasis on minor details of welfare 
work and slighting more vital facts. 

It is very unfortunate that, as the 
report says, “It was not practicable to 
make a searching inquiry into the griev- 
ance which is in the air in some places 
‘that there are always’ some detained 
till 6:30, 7 and even 7:30 p. m.’ How 
general it is to require work after hours, 
it cannot be said. That all firms do 
not rigidly prevent it is apparent.” 

The services of a chiropodist are help- 
ful to a tired salesgirl, but why does the 
report tell us so little about the observ- 
ance of the state law requiring seats 
for salesgirls, while merely remarking 
that “the problem is a vexing one from 
whatever standpoint it is viewed. It 
revolves primarily around the fact that 
the woman shopper will not purchase 
from a saleswoman who is_ seated.” 
Outings in the park are doubtless to be 
commended as an effort to provide rec- 
reation for employes, but why should we 
class among “the unsuspected high 
lights in the welfare work”: the fact 
that “at O’Neill-Adams’ in the early 
spring two days’ vacation with pay is 
given as a token of .appreciation for 
Christmas overtime work?’ Games on 
the roof, with prizes for the winners, 
must promote good fellowship among 
the workers, but is it not significant of 
relative values that “one interesting re- 
sult was the request of a little girl to 
have her prize exchanged for a ‘prac- 
tical’ pair of shoes. The generous spirit 
of the firm was evidenced by its grant- 
ing this request upon finding that the 
child was in need of them.” 

Contrasts like these justify the public 
suspicion of welfare work. To stimulate 
interest in these activities will be of 
permanent value only if it be the first 
item in a comprehensive program for 
the improvement of work conditions, in- 
cluding increase in wages, shortening of 
the work day, and some way of giving 
the workers a voice in determining the 
conditions of their own labor, safe- 
guarding them morally by _ giving 
them a larger measure of independence 
economically. Nothing less will satisfy 
the social conscience of a democracy. 
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ROWTH OF THE MINIMUM WAGE IDEA IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


On July 1 of this year the 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, appointed in 1912, took up its 
official duties. The problem before the 
commission is the difficult one of pav- 
ing the way in this country for a new 
method of determining rates of pay- 
ment, a’ method which is intended to 
form a more effective substitute for the 
cruder bargaining between employer 
and employe which has endured from 
the time of the industrial revolution. 
The women of the state, always the 
handicapped bargainers, are to have the 
fuller protection which the law has 
always admitted to be their due, 
but which the industrial system has 
been slow to yield them. The Massa- 
chusetts commission, which is now en- 
gaged in a study of industrial condi- 
tions in the state, finds itself face to 
face with the most varied aspects of 
the problem, such as the intricate po- 
tentialities of interstate competition, 
and the place in industry of the “below- 
average’ and the handicapped worker. 

Meanwhile, since the adoption of the 
law in Massachusetts, the principle of 
the minimum wage has been making 
great strides in the United States. Wis- 
consin, has given to the industrial 
commission the power (and in certain 
cases the obligation) to investigate the 
wages of women and minors in any oc- 
cupation in the state, and to “deter- 
mine whether there is reasonable cause 
to believe that the wage paid to any 
female or minor employe is not a living 
wage.” The commission is to appoint 
advisory wage boards to assist in its 
investigations and determinations. 

Minnesota, in a law somewhat resem- 
bling that of Massachusetts, gives to its 
newly appointed Minimum Wage Com- 
mission of three the power to appoint 
an advisory wage board if it so chooses, 
otherwise the commission itself, after 
suitable investigation, is to determine 
“the minimum wages sufficient for 
women and minors of ordinary ability” 
in any given occupation. California, 
Washington, and Oregon have each 
created an Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion, with five members in the case of 
the first two states, and three in Oregon. 
‘Each commission is given the power to 
investigate the wages of women in any 
occupation in the state, to appoint a 
wage board, and to issue a mandatory 
order establishing the rates for the oc- 
cupations concerned. 

In Utah there is now in operation 
such a law as failed of passage in the 
recent session of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture, a law establishing minimum rates 
by statute. The law contains this sec- 
tion: 


“Unlawful to pay less than scale. It 
shall be unlawful for any regular em- 
ployer of female workers in the state 
of Utah to pay any female less than 
the wage in this section specified, to 
wit: 

“For minors, under the age of eighteen 
years, not less than seventy-five cents 
per day; for adult leatners and appren- 
tices not less than 90 cents per day; 
provided, that the learning period or ap- 


prenticeship shall not extend for more 
than one year; for adults who are ex- 
perienced in the work they are employ- 


ed to perform, not less than one dollar - 


and twenty-five cents per day.” 


In each of these states the minimum 
rates, whether specified by statute, or 
determined by a wage board or by the 
commission itself, are enforcible by 
law. In Massachusetts alone an order 
from the commission as to rates is not 
legally binding. Here the commission 
may merely publish the names of em- 
ployers who refuse to conform _to the 
determinations. 

In sharp contrast is the inclusive 
scope of the California Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission. Not only has this 
commission mandatory power to fix a 
wage adequate to maintain health and 
welfare, but it may likewise determine 
the maximum hours of work and the 
standard conditions of labor for women 
and minors in any occupation, trade or 
industry. It works through a system of 
“wage boards’ for each separate in- 
dustry and occupation composed of an 
equal number of representatives of em- 
ployers and employes with a member of 
the commission designated to act as the 
chairman. Upon the investigations and 
recommendations submitted by a wage 
board, the commission determines its 
standards of wages, hours and sanitary 
conditions. Except for women “defec- 
tive by age or otherwise” who may be 
granted special permits to work for 
less than the required minimum, the 
rulings of the commission are final and 
apply to all women and minors engaged 
in an occupation. 


IRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOUTHERN LABOR CONGRESS 


Tue Southern Labor Congress 
convened in Nashville, Sept. 17, in the 
House of Representatives at the State 
Capitol. 

Each of the southern states was rep- 
resented at this conference and reports 
were given of remedial legislation 
worked for by labor organizations dur- 
ing 1913. The main object of this con- 
gress, which is in affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, is to se- 
cure uniformity of laws to fit the spe- 
cial needs of southern states. 

As an organization it is less than a 
year old, having been formed in At- 
lanta, Ga., December, 1912. Jerome 
Jones of Atlanta is its president, while 
its twelve vice-presidents are labor 
leaders from the various southern states 
which comprise the congress. 

Its declarations of principles follows: 

“1, We affirm it to be the chief duty 
of this congress to encourage thorough 
organization of all classes of workers 
as the first step towards greater indus- 
trial freedom. 

“2. We, therefore, pledge ourselves to 
extend all reasonable aid, such as send- 
ing our literature to organize the un- 
organized trades, and assisting to build 
up those already in existence. 

“3. We believe in the independence of 
craftsmen of all callings, and while con- 
ceding the right of each affiliated so- 
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ciety to manage its own affairs, we de- 
clare it to be the duty of this congress 
to assist all. organizations in defending 
their rights and in endeavoring to se- 
cure better conditions of labor for their 
members. 

“4. We affirm one of the main ob- 
jects of the meeting of this congress to 
be education and where questions of 
general interest may be discussed. ‘ 

“5, We will aim to continue this con-— 
gress where representative men of the 
labor movement may become acquainted - 
for mutual instruction and improve-— 
ment; where ideas may be freely ex- 
changed and where the grave problems) 
of social reform may be debated and_ 
analyzed for the South. Hy 

“6, It shall be the duty of this organi~ 
zation to assist in the public agitation” 
ot labor reform principles, and especial-" 
ly the short-hour movement. 

“7, Ne recommend the adoption of 
the initiative, referendum and the re-_ 
call in effective workable form, with-— 
out unreasonable restrictions, in both 
state and municipal governments, and 
the recall to include judges as well as_ 
all other officials.” 


BLAST FURNACES AND ONE DAY’S REST 


When the New York Legislature 
passed the one day in seven rest day 
bill last winter, it gave the Industrial 
Board power to suspend its operation 
when necessary for the preservation of 
property, life or health. In accordance 
with this provision the Northern Iron 
Company and the Tonawanda Iron and) 
Steel Company, operating blast furn-— 
aces, appealed to the board for a per-_ 
manent exemption from the rest day 
law. Blast furnaces are typical continu- 
ous industries. The occasion for seven 
day operation is not an emergency 
but is the regular normal schedule. 

The Industrial Board denied the ap 
plication in this public statement: 

“The Industrial Board’s decision = | 
based on its belief that it was the in- 
tent and purpose of the law to grant ex=, 
emptions from the one day rest in seven 
provision only in cases of emergency 
which could not be anticipated in the. 
statute itself, and that the clear intent, 
of the law is not to exempt industri 
in continuous operation, or to give the 
Industrial Board power to suspend the} 
operation of the law, except where an 
emergency occurred which could not be} 
anticipated by the managers of the in-) 
dustry and the failure to exempt would 
cause serious loss to property, life or 
danger to health; and that the exemp- 
tion should cover ‘only specific cases and 
not an entire industry, and for spe= 
cified periods limited in time.” 


a 
a 
REFERENCES ON THE MINIMUM WAGE | 

The New York Public Library has’ 
published A Preliminary List of Select- 
ed References on the Minimum Wage. 
An explanatory note states that this pre 
liminary list was prepared for the Ne 
York Factory Investigating Commis- 
sion, which is now considering the ad- 
visability of establishing a mimimum 
wage. The list is incomplete but “ 
larger list with classification, annot 
tion, etc., is planned for issue in 
near future.” 


ORLD GATHERING OF SCHOOL HYGIENISTS—BY 
EDWARD T. BROWN 


Tue Fourth International Con- 
gress on School Hygiene met August 
25-30 at Buffalo. It was a most dis- 
tinguished gathering, the foremost 
school hygienists coming from all over 
the world, even from China, to con- 
tribute to the new interest in subjects 


‘relating to the hygiene of schools and 


‘scholars. 

No review can more than touch lightly 
on a few significant topics. The names 
of contributors and the topics they pre- 
sented would by themselves fill a pam- 
phlet of close to a hundred pages. 
Some idea of the scope of the congress 
may be gathered from the topics pre- 


sented. Broadly grouped, these topics 


were as follows: 

1. Hygiene of school buildings, equip- 
ment, etc. 

2. Hygiene of school administration, 
curriculum, schedule, etc. 


3. Supervision in schools, medical 


hygiene, sanitation. 


Papers on the hygiene of buildings 
discussed the location, plan, construc- 
tion, equipment, and maintenance of 
schools. School architecture, in its 
aesthetic and practical aspects; decora- 
tion, with a maximum of beauty and 
minimum of eyestrain; illumination, 
ventilation and plumbing, were con- 
sidered, as well as school furniture, 
water supplies, lunch room problems, 
school grounds and similar topics. 

A second group of papers, those on 
the hygiene of administration, studied 


the forces which make for health in 
country, village and city schools: peo- 


ple coming into contact with the school- 
teachers, business officers, janitors, 
children; the schedule—its adaptedness 


to age and growth of the normal child, 


its provision for backward, delinquent, 
or crippled children, its hours and their 
relation to school efficiency and school 
fatigue, its recesses and its vacations; 
its home-work requirements, its pro- 
vision for athletics. Special plans were 


laid for the teaching of hygiene—when, 


what, how; for training teachers of hy- 
giene on the preventive, educational, 
community, sex and other phases of the 
subject. 
and the relation of school to home were 
also included in these sessions. 

A third group of papers discussed 


_ supervision—medical, sanitary, hygienic 


—not only in public schools but also in 


colleges, universities and professional 


_ schools. 


From every standpoint known 


to the science of school hygiene such 


questions were viewed as the relation 


of boards of health to educational au- 


thorities, the control of medical inspec- 


tion by school or health authorities; 


Problems of heredity, first aid, 


training, equipment and hours of school 
physicians and school nurses, and their 
compensation; school clinics, their ad- 
ministration, scope, location; relation of 
inspection to the home, follow up for 
medical inspection; treatment of physi- 
cal defects; and finally, the standardiza- 
tion of medical examinations and. rec- 
ords, and statistical treatment of re- 
sults. 

Some of the topics thus outlined de- 
serve fuller note. For instance, medi- 
cal inspection, which, it was advocated, 
should be more thorough, the number 
of inspectors increased, and the inspec- 
tors themselves chosen with greater dis- 
crimination as to skill, experience, and 
personality. The system in New York 
was reported by Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, director of child hygiene. Dr. 
Baker traced the development of the 
system from days when inspection was 
for contagious diseases only until now, 
when it includes the physical examina- 
tion of every child at least once in two 
years. “House physicians” show par- 
ents how unhygienic conditions may be 
overcome and the health of the child 
improved by proper treatment. Chil- 
dren’s clinics are maintained where chil- 
dren who cannot afford a private phy- 
sician may be treated free of charge. 

“Approximately 60,000 children,” said 
Dr. Baker, “attend the schools of New 
York city with defects of eye-sight, 
65,000 with defective nasal breathing, 
and 82,000 with enlarged tonsils; while 
over 400,000 have defective teeth.” 

Dr. Ira S. Wile, member of the Board 
of Education, New York City, speaking 
of medical inspection as a community 
investment said: 

“The economic and educational value 
of medical inspection may be better un- 
derstood from the fact that children 
with defective teeth take eight and a 
half years to go through eight grades 
of school; while children with enlarged 
glands require 9.2 years to go through 
the same grades. 

“Tf 40,000 children owe their retarda- 
tion in school for one year because of 
decreased vitality due to adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils, as was reported in the 
state of Minnesota, the educational 
waste is evident. If the cost of instruc- 
tion of each child is $25 per annum, the 
economic loss will represent one million 
dollars. It is cheaper to spend pence 
on children, than pounds on paupers.” 

The practical necessity for such clin- 
ics was the subject of Dr. Lewinski- 
Corwin’s paper. 

“The school clinics in New York City 
alone have decreased the number of 
school exclusions from 57,665 children 
in 1903 to 3,361 in 1911. But what is 


more than mere school attendance is 
that they have effected positive cure in 
thousands of cases.” 

Discussion of the work of school 
nurses centered in two points—should 
nurses be permitted to diagnose cases of 
contagious disease, and should nurses be 
assigned in rural districts to do the gen- 
eral work of inspection where medical 
inspectors can not at present be secured. 
A general opinion seemed to be that 
nurses had enough to do without diag- 
nosis; but that in rural districts nurses 
should be supplied at once, inspectors 
when possible. 

An interesting discussion was that on 
mouth and dental hygiene. Reports 
from several states showed progress in 
this department. The relation between 
defective teeth and _ tuberculosis and 
many other grave diseases was em- 
phasized, and earnest recommendations 
made that the subject be given greater 
attention and that “tooth brush drills” 
be made more frequent. A novel sug- 
gestion for the care of tuberculosis pa- 
tients was made by Dr. Knopf, who 
thought discarded battleships and cruis- 
ers might be utilized as open-air 
schools, preventoria and  sanitorium 
schools for children, or as hospitals for 
adults.. Three discarded’ men-of-war 
have already been thus utilized by the 
Italian government, and a _ resolution 
was introducted by Dr. Knopf asking 
the United States government to fol- 
low the example of Italy. Copies of 
this resolution were presented to goy- 
ernments represented at the congress. 

Dr. Ferrell of the Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Commission startled his hearers by 
reporting on the prevalence of hook 
worm in the South: 

“In eleven southern states, of 665,581 
microscopic examinations for parasitic 
ova made in three and a half years 
prior to July 1, 1913, 329,578 persons 
were found to be infected with hook 
worm and treated. 162,305 additional 
persons were attended to by private 
physicians, making a_ total of 491,833 
persons treated for this dreaded plague. 
In some localities 80 to 100 per cent of 
the school children have been found to 
have the disease, and have made only 
50 per cent or less progress than is 
made by normal healthy children.” 

Among the most animated sessions of 
the congress was that on sex hygiene. 
There undoubtedly was much to lead one 
to believe that there was a unanimity 
of opinion as to the advisability of 
teaching sex hygiene in the schools. 
The only point of division was that of 
the method and season of instruction. 

Dr. Eliot said that the attack must 
be made against the three principal 
causes of the present evil conditions. 

“First, the lust in men; second, the 
mental déficiency and lack of moral 
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principle of the women who supply the 
demands of men; third, the greed and 
depravity of the persons who maintain 
a profitable commerce out of the traf- 
fic. Preventive measures against lust 
include full occupation of mind and 
body, manly sports, ambition and energy 
in the earning of a livelihood, knowl- 
edge of food and drink, and systematic 
play to take the place of idleness and 
mischievousness. The best source of 
information is the parent, but schools, 
churches, and all other social agencies 
must be utilized. Public practices must 
end. It must be made impossible for 
either young men or young women to 
plead ignorance as an excuse. Com- 
mercialized vice should be attacked in 
all its forms by all the powers of law. 
The ancient policy of toleration, licen- 
sed segregation and regulation must be 
up-rooted. Public progress in regard 
to sex hygiene and eugenics is to be 
procured chiefly through educational 
methods. The work must be done deli- 
cately, without morbid suggestion, with- 
out interference with parental rights or 
religious convictions, and in a pure, 
high-minded and disinterested way.” 

Rev. Father Tierney of Woodstock 
College, Maryland, opposed the use of 
sex hygiene text-books and charts in 
the elementary grades, fearing that if 
the teaching of sex hygiene were started 
too early it would tend to advance by 
several years rather than to check the 
wrong ideas children are apt to get into 
their heads regarding this subject. In 
answer to Mr. Tierney, Ella Flagg 
Young made a spirited defence of the 
teaching of sex hygiene in schools, and 
told of the plan for such teaching this 
fall in Chicago schools under the di- 
rection of physicians selected not only 
for their standing as physicians but also 
for their appreciation of the high moral 
tone that must characterize such teach- 
ing. 

An evolution in the school lunch- 
room movement was manifest in ses- 
sions devoted to that topic. No time 
was spent on the old question of the ad- 
visability of providing warm, nourish- 
ing food to children; rather, discussion 
hinged on methods of administering 
school lunches and on the dietetics prob- 
lem. Only one criticism was offered on 
the wisdom of a school’s supplying food 
to. the children—a fear “lest we pull 
apart the group at the family board.” 
To which Dr. Wile promptly retorted: 

“In the poor districts a large num- 
ber of children in the city schools don’t 
know the traditional family board, The 
father goes to work before the children 
wake from their dilapidated beds, in 
overcrowded, windowless tenement 
rooms. The mother has her breakfast 
before the children awake in order to 
devote all her time to prepare the chil- 
dren for school. After the children are 
gone she either goes out to the factory 
to work, or works at home on articles 
manufactured there. If the mother 
goes to the factory the children have no 
place to come for their noon meal; if 
she is home. working, she has little time 
in which to prepare a hot nourishing 
luncheon for the children. So it is with 
the evening meal. Either it is a cold 
supply of food or none at all.” 


The value of combining with the act- 
ual lunch careful teaching of food 
values and dietetics was recognized. 

Other conferences of vital import- 
ance, but too full to be reported in a few 
sentences, were those on the education 
of backward, delinquent and dependent 
children and on street trades. 

The exhibits were in two sections, 
scientific and commercial. Nearly one 
hundred organizations. participated in 
the scientific exhibit. Educational and 
health authorities vied in showing me- 
thods pursued in the examination’ of 
school children and the results accom- 
plished. This exhibit was supplemented 
by illustrated lectures on care of the 


XHIBIT OF WORK AND EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN ~ 
F rox JUVENILE MENTAL DEFECTIVES a 


Between October 7 and 13, mov- 
ing pictures at the Metropolitan In- 
surance Building will show the work 
for mentally defective children which 
the New York Department of Public 
Charities has undertaken through its 
clearing house for mental defectives. 
Started as an experiment the first of 
January, 1913, this clearing house 
has already proved its worth in meeting 
an actual need. Hitherto there has been 
no place where the mental condition of 
child or adult could be determined by 
scientifically trained experts and offici- 
ally recorded for future reference and 
comparison. 

Now, clinics in charge of Dr. Max 
Schlapp, seven assistant neurologists 
and three psychologists, held for the 
present at the Post Graduate Hospital, 
are receiving children from juvenile 
courts, from the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, from 
churches and settlements—in all, from 
147 different individual sources, and are 
giving each child the best possible ex- 
amination. 


MEDIUM 
IMBECILE 


Mentally 6 toB yrstold 


LOW GRADE 


IMBECILE 
Mentally F to'D yrs. old 


IDIOT 
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SELF 
PRESERVATION 


The child’s family history is sought, 
his antecedents and the influence sur- 
rounding his first years; any physical 
defects, such as defective teeth, aden- 
oids, eye or ear trouble are noted 
and an examination made of personal 
tendencies and mental efficiency by the 


_ English. 


SIMPLE 
MEN TAL 
WORK 
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teeth, preventable diseases, and mental 

and sex hygiene. The commercial ex- 

hibit consisted of various innovations — 
in school equipment, ventilating devices, 
sanitary drinking fountains, adjustable — 
desks, etc. f 

One of the most striking features of 

the exhibit was the bibliography on 
school hygiene prepared by the United 
States Bureau of Education. If con- 
sisted of a large collection of authori- 

tative works in all languages on the sub- — 
jects affecting the school and the school 
child. These books were laid on long 
tables, side by side, and above each book 
was a brief typewritten abstract in /— 
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Binet tests. Reports are then sent to 
the organization from which the child 
came together with recommehdations 
for treatment. 

About 2800 such examinations have 


been made. The results are record- © 
ed by stenographers present at the © 
clinic. These records are, of course, 


confidential and will be open for study | 
only to accredited investigators. The 
facts will be confirmed by each child’s 
finger print, to aid in any future identi- 
fication and comparison of data. . 

Strange to say, strong opposition to 
institutional treatment comes often from 
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WORK 
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WORK STEPS IN MENTAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


Where they stumble— 
the limit of development 
of each type. 


parents, even when such care of the 
sick or defective child would be a great 
relief to the family. This is another 
proof of the need for a campaign of 
education of parents. Such education 
will be advanced in part by the nurses 
who visit the homes in an attempt to 
ensure the treatment recommended. It 
is hoped that the suitability and re- 
sources of Randall’s Island as a place of 
retreat for children needing skilled care, 
may be increased and developed by ade- 
quate appropriation of funds. 
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BABY S OUTDOOR BEDROOM ANNEXED TO A CROWDED TENEMENT 


UTDOOR SLEEPING FOR CHILDREN 


MENT WINDOW SILL 


The well need physicians as 
much as the sick—at least so thinks the 
Boston Dispensary. Dr. Walter C. 
Bailey, a member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Trustees of Hospitals for Con- 
sumptives has invented a sleeping-box 
for infants and young children. It can 
9e easily run out of a window, and so 
with absolute safety, under the mother’s 
constant care, afford all the delights of 
un out of doors sanatorium for tuber- 
sulosis. 

City tenements offer little opportunity 
for that out door sleeping so essential 
n the cure of tuberculosis. Porches are 
few and roofs are not available. Dr. 
Bailey's window bed is an attempt to 
solve the problem, at least for the baby. 
[t is a box with a wooden frame, but 
with top, sides, and ends of wire mesh, 
Which rests upon an iron framework 
clamped over the window sill. It is 
strong enough to support three hundred 
Mounds weight. The box itself is about 
three feet long, two feet wide and one 
and one-half feet high. A stout bolt 
‘uns through the bottom of the box into 
1 slit in one of the supports of the 
framework. It has a large flange on the 
snd by which the box can be readily 
moved in any direction on the support 
Dut cannot leave it. The bed is pre- 
dared while the box is inside the 
window, the baby tucked up, and the 
loor closed and fastened. The box is 
then pushed through the window, turn- 
ed broadside, and baby is safe and se- 
sure whether one story or ten above the 
pavement. 
Dr. Bailey gave the use of his sleep- 
ing box to the Boston Dispensary. 

hen the tuberculosis clinic heard about 
it, they were as eager to try it as Dr. 

iley was, and at once lent it to a 

ther in East Boston whose situation 

ed ideal for proving the value of 
device. For she lived with her hus- 


d and four children on the first floor 
a tenement on Paris street. 
10th Bri 


The 


ON A TENE- 


“arrested case’ of tuberculosis, and 
now one of her children was threatened 
with the disease. Ready to try any- 
thing, she gladly accepted the dispens- 
ary’s offer. With an assistant Dr. 
Bailey took the box to the Paris street 
home. 

After the box was in place the neigh- 
bors’ emotions found outlet in comment 
and question. Some thought it a cruel 
risk of the child’s life to suspend it over 
space in such a way; others thought that 
the child must be so dangerously ill that 
its parents were afraid to have it in 
their sleeping-room; and nearly all were 
afraid for the safety of their own chil- 
dren. Dr. Bailey assured them that 
their children were entirely safe, but 
they evidently doubted still. And these 
doubts spread, until presently the land- 
lady told the unfortunate M.’s that they 
must move out. 

Now the dispensary is wondering 
whether it must conduct a campaign of 
education in every neighborhood where 
the sleeping-box is to be tried, before 
the neighborhood sentiment will allow 
its use. Apparently tenement-house 
communities need treatment as well as 
tenement-house children. 


UPERINTENDING HEALTH OF 
Gemproves—theodor B. Sachs, M.D. 


A complete system for supervising 
the health of employes in a store, fac- 
tory, ‘office or any other working place 
must include the following arrange- 


ments: 


1. Employment of a physician (full 
or part time) 


a. To examine employes manifesting 
symptoms of failing health; 


b. To formulate, for such individual 
cases, a regime intended to raise re- 
sistance and réstore health, the out- 
line of said regime to include: -tem- 


porary or permanent cessation of 
work or change of occupation if nec- 
cessary; sufficient night. rest in well- 
ventilated quarters, nutritious diet, 
avoidance of all harmful practices 
and surroundings; 

c. To advise the firm on arrangements 
essential to the maintenance of health 
and efficiency of the working force; 

d. To educate the working force in the 
matter of prevention of disease and 
of premature deterioration, by means 
of lectures, individual instruction, 
leaflets,’ etc. 


In all such cases where treatment of 
the employe is being directed by the 
family physician, the aim of physician 
employed by the firm should be co- 
operation, not conflict. 


2. Employment of a Graduate Nurse. 
a. To assist the physician during ex- 
aminations ; 


b. To study the home living conditions 
and habits of ‘the employe and _ his 
family, preliminary to formulation by 
the physician of a “health regime” 
in each individual case; 

c. To instruct in the fundamentals of 
tight living and in the methods of 
care and*:prevention of disease, by 
actual demonstration in the employe’s 

* home; 

d. To serve in general as a connecting 
link between the “hygiene of the work- 
ing place” and the “hygiene of the 
home,” both designed to maintain the 
health and efficiency of the employe. 


3. Constant. watch by foremen or 
superintendents. of departments for any 
signs of failing health in employes: 

Gradual loss of strength, loss of flesh, 
anaemia, cough, shortness of breath, 
fever, recurring or continuous stomach 
trouble, etc., all these connected or not 
connected with a decrease of working 
efficiency. 

-Numerous conferences between the 
physician, nurse, foremen or superin- 
tendents are essential to the gradual 
realization of strict supervision. 


4, A stricter recognition of the factor 
of health in the system of engagement 
of new employes and their assignment 
to various tasks, this to be realized 
through the following arrangements: 


a. Insertion of questions pertaining to 
health in application blanks and the 
presence of physician or nurse in 
the employment office for the purpose 
of singling out for examination any 
suspicious cases of impaired health 
among otherwise acceptable appli- 
cants; or, 

b. Examination of all new employes. 


5. Organization in large concerns of 
employes’ benefit associations with strict 
medical examinations preliminary to 
admission to membership. 


6. Periodic examinations of the entire 
working ‘force. 
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ATLANTIC| 


MONTHLY _ | 


‘nd ba bene attention is to be paid this year 

by the general magazine to live 
phases of economic theory and agitation. 
The Atlantic has in its sheaf an article by 
Prof. John Bates Clark on the Minimum 
Wage (September) one by Prof. J. Laurence 
Laughlin on Labor’s Mistaken Attitude 
toward monopoly in its own field, and one 
by Prof. Alvin S. Johnson on War and 
the Interests of Labor. There are to be 
two papers, also, on the single tax, in the 
Atlantic. The Metropolitan has a morsel 
in prospect in The Case for Equality by 
George Bernard Shaw, in which G, B. S. 
is to uphold the dividing-up theory of 
wealth, “ingeniously maintaining. that so- 
cial equality is impossible without equal 
income.” The Metropolitan has a regular 
department Tidings of the Times by Al- 
gernon Lee, one of the best-known So- 
cialist leaders in New York. 


SVOrUDOG 


But without question the most preten- 
tious undertaking in the field is the 
debate in Everybody’s on Socialism between 
the Rev. John A. Ryan, professor of 
moral theology and economics at St. Paul’s 
Seminary, and Morris Hillquit of the New 
York bar, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Socialist Party. 
Not the least interesting phase of this 
debate is the standing of the debaters in 
their respective camps. Mr. Hillquit is one 
of the pillars of the conservative wing of 
the Socialist party—the political actionists 
who threw out Haywood and have denoun- 
ced sabotage and direct action; while Father 
Ryan, author of A Living Wage, is one of 
the leading advocates in this country of 
‘minimum wage legislation and in campaigns 
in Massachusetts and Wisconsin has count- 
ered bitter attacks upon it from certain 
Catholic sources which regarded such legis- 
lation as anti-Christian and destructive of 
the family. It is not the far extremists, 
therefore, who will meet, and the chances 
of getting down to the clear-cut cleavage 
of principles is perhaps better so. 


| Che Judependent | 


"THE more immediate aspects of labor 

problems are not to be ignored. Inis 
Weed is to have an article about the organ- 
ization of a co-operative shirt factory by 
factory girls in rural Missouri (Every- 
body's) ; and under the title Cold Charity, 
Pearson’s will assail the employer who 
takes an “unfair share” of the workman’s 


product and then turns a small percentage 
back as a benefaction. 
Rheta Childe Dorr, a writer, who for 


ten years has been investigating and 
writing of women’s labor, has a régular 
department in the Metropolitan; and Ham- 
ilton Holt’s large part as an arbitrator in 
various labor disputes in New York may 
always be counted upon to give special in- 
terest to the industrial articles in the In- 
dependent, which is out this month in an 
attractive new form. 


E. Benedict, Hull House 


A BOHEMIAN IMMIGRANT MOTHER 


THE WAIL. OF, THES WEELA 

MAY AYRES —-The American School Board Journal 

Johnny Jones has lost a leg, ‘ 

Fanny’s deaf and dumb, j 

Marie has epileptic fits, 

Tom’s eyes are on the bum, f 

Sadie stutters when she talks, 

Mabel has T. B. r 

Morris is a splendid case of imbecility, — 

Billy Brown’s a truant, 

And Harold is a thief, 

Teddy’s parents gave him dope 

And so he came to grief, 

Gwendolin’s a millionaire, 

Jerald-is a fool, 

So every one of these darned kids 

Goes to a special school. 

They’ve specially nice teachers, 

And-special things to wear, (4 

And special time to play in, ( 

And a special kind of air, "4 

They’ve special lunches, right in school, — 

While I—It makes me wild! ( 

I haven’t any specialties 7 

I’m just a normal child. 


Gf 


Courtesy of Life and Labor 


Editorials 


OCIAL concern has spread so widely in the 

last ten years that in a larger sense than ever 
before there is a field for a magazine which 
will keep not only the expert but the average 
reader abreast of it. Social work has ramified 
im so many directions that there is need as never 
xefore of a gathering-in agency that shall skein 
social experience and proposal. 


J \HE older professions likewise are quickening 
i with the social spirit. Here in THe Survey 
iS a common meeting ground for the forward-look- 
ing men of all, and for those of the new profes- 
sions. City after city, state after state, is trying 
social experiments. Here is a medium for their 
xchange, and for bringing the attention and ex- 
perience of all to bear on national problems. 
Every phase of social work is building up its own 
iterature; developing its professional journals. 
Tue Survey affords a current digest. Statistical 
and field research are bringing out valuable but 
lengthy reports; here the gist of findings can be 
set forth by experienced writers. The popular 
magazines are touching on matters which have 
zome to a head, which make wide appeal. Here 
in the long intervals when things are in process, 
when human needs are as deep even if their ap- 
peal is less wide, we bring things to the surface. 
Midway between the day-to-day chronicle of the 
bewspapers and the slow marshalling of facts in 
formal report there is call for journalistic re- 
earch into things in process. 
This is the field of Tae Survey. 
The enlarged page enables us to serve that field 
nore adequately than ever before. We hope to 
ash in the weekly element in Tur Survey by 
reaking up the mid-monthly departmental num- 
r and running in each weekly issue a section on 
ch of our major fields. A beginning is made 
this week in health and industry. By November 
the working scheme may be judged as a whole. 
With the new page we shall try to organize ma- 
terial so that the three weeklies will serve those 
terested in each field and at the same time not 
erburden the general reader. 


HE three-year-old son of one member of 

the staff was in the Catskills this summer. He 

1ad been taken to drive behind a family nag with- 
the reach of a social worker’s purse, but his 
ick eyes had spied the difference when a more 
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for a drive this afternoon, they asked him. Yes, 
he wanted to go for a drive. ‘‘Not one horse, 
mother,’’—he seemed to be groping for a way tu 
say what was on his mind. ‘‘Not one horse— 
two horses;—two horses on a stem.’’ 

That will be the scheme of these weekly issues—- 
a regular stem of chronicle and comment and 
two or more special departments. 


OT the least of the benefits conferred by 
a marine hospital schooner for American 
deep-sea fishermen, as an agency of relief 
would be the rescue of fishermen who go astray 
in their dories. The fishing schooners, except 
when ‘‘making a passage’’ to and from the banks, 
cruise over a restricted area, while vessels like 
the French hospital ship St. Francois d’Assise 
and the American fish commission schooner 
Grampus have been able to save many men in 
dories simply because they cruised over a wider 
area than that covered by the fishermen. 

A striking illustration of this possible function 
of the hospital schooner may be found in the ex- 
perience of the U. S. revenue cutter Miami which, 
with the Seneca, conducted the ice patrol during 
the early summer. The commanding officer of 
the Miami reports picking up two dories with 
fishermen, one of which had been astray three 
days. The Seneca picked up a dory but unfor- 
tunately too late, for it was unoccupied. The 
courses of the Miami and Seneca were, for the 
most part, north of the fishing boundaries ob- 
served by American fishermen at that season. 


MURDER IN THE Nth DEGREE 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


HE unfortunate death of New York’s ec- 
centric mayor and the latest escapade of 
its chief degenerate raise anew two _ press- 
ing questions: First, what can be done to stem 
the tide of assassination, murder, homicide and 
suicide in the United States? Second, how much 
of an extenuating circumstance is insanity? 
With regard to the first question, one of the 
important means of protecting society not yet ser- 
iously and effectively dealt with in America is 
the regulation of the possession and carrying of 
deadly weapons. New York City, Alabama and 
some other conspicuously lawless sections of the 
country have made futile attempts at control. 
All the states have antiquated regulations regard- 
ing the carrying of concealed weapons. When it 
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is considered that there are forty times as many 
homicides in the United States as in Canada, and 
more people are probably killed every year be- 
cause of mishandling the weapons which they have 
to defend themselves with than are actually killed 
in self-defense, it is evident that local regulation 
is not only inadequate but an encouragement to 
erime and accident. The logical solution of this 
grievous difficulty is the federal licensing and 
registration of weapons. The internal reve- 
nue is the most effective regulative force in the 
United States. By similar methods it would be 
possible to have every weapon numbered and 
marked, to register every owner and hold him re- 
sponsible for its use. 

The second question is much more fundamental 
but equally immediate. Why is insanity con- 
sidered a reason for withholding punishment for 
crimes of violence? What is insanity? What is 
guilt? Who are insane? Who are guilty? 

If extenuating circumstances are to be consid- 
ered, must we not have the whole chain of causes 
from inheritance and infancy on to determine the 
exact nature of guilt? In view of the orgies 
of crime sometimes indulged in by the insane; in 
view of the frequency of assassination in this 
country and the uniformity of insanity as an ex- 


cuse; in view of the greater probability of repe- 


tition of crime by the obviously insane, why 
should the method of segregation differ? Is this 
not a superstition traceable to the time when the 
untempted regarded lawlessness as always the 
wilful act of responsible people? 

Before these issues are punctuated by a multi- 
tude of successors to the Gaynor and Thaw cases, 
can they not be made the basis of social action? 


THE PRIVILEGED CLASS 


ROBERT A. WOODS 


NE of the curious instances of the material- 
ized thought of the present time is the in- 
creasing reference on the part of the highly 
educated to the rich as ‘‘the privileged class.’’ 
This point of view cannot be sustained, whether 
the quality or the quantity of privilege is con- 
sidered. The minute fraction of each generation 
which has lavished upon it all the best gifts that 
come of the infinite accumulated toil of literature, 
science, art and the intellectual vocations is in- 
disputably more privileged as to the human values 
intrusted to it than are the merely financial rich. 
As Ruskin once said in another connection: 
“This seems strange; nevertheless the only 
strange thing about it is that it should so seem.’’ 
That the highly educated should so largely 
ignore the fact that they.above others are the 
children of privilege is perhaps to be traced to 
that peculiar lack of appreciation and gratitude 
which so largely characterizes us all during our 
adolescent period. How many college graduates 
carry away with them any realizing sense of what 
has been laid out upon them? Even as to such 
a relatively slight matter as the cost of a college 
education—to how many collegiate alumni does it 
ever occur that, instead of having rendered a 
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quid pro quo through paternal funds, they have 
been subsidized and, in a sense pauperized, to the 
extent of 75 per cent of the expense of instruc: 
tion? 

Every discussion of the restriction of social 
privilege undertaken by the highly educated per- 
son, should begin after the manner of the aposig 
‘‘T am myself the chief of sinners.”’ 

The highly educated are a smaller group in 
numbers than the rich. There are only about 
200,000 college graduates in the United States, 
mule there are 350,000 incomes of $5,000 and, 
over.. Even leaving’ the more intangible values 
out of the account, the total power of the 200 000 
and their total responsibility is certainly much 
greater than that of the 350,000. The overpower- 
ing’ financial pre-eminence ‘of a few is likely to 
blind us in making a proper comparison on the 
whole. While, of course, there is considerable 
overlapping in ‘these two groups, it is a significant 
fact that the acquirers of great fortunes are not 
likely to be highly educated men. There are var- 
ious ways in which educational privilege in actual 
practice seems to make weight against the desire 
for the financial sort; its compensations come out 
greater in the test. 5 

The organized dissemination of educational 
privilege—in the sense of training for laying hold 
on life—earried to its last community limit. in 
form appropriate to each individual, is therefore 
the greatest of all the dynamic and revolutionary 
motives of social democracy. The sure way to 
bring in and retain social justice is through the 
increasing fulfillment of life, which by the indom- 
inable energy of growth will burst ail its fetters. 

The National Federation of Settlements which 
met recently in Pittsburgh may mark the broader 
emergence of an agency whose distinctive design 
is to involve educational privilege in its supreme, 
characteristic and obvious responsibility; to de- 
velop in the heart of hundreds of typical unprivi- 
leged neighborhoods in city, town and country the 
magical power of the new, realistic humanities; 
and to accomplish its results by social rapproch- 
ment rather than social cleavage, by appreciation 
rather than denunciation. 


EIGHT HOURS FOR CHILDREN 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY _ 
Secretary National Child Labor Committee 


ASSACHUSETTS is to be congratulated 

upon joining the fourteen states which 
have established the eight-hour day for children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age. This 
provision is a part of the uniform child labor law 

which went into effect the first day of September. 
The uniform law was drafted by the National 

Child Labor Committee and has been officiall 
endorsed by the American Bar Association. Af- 
ter a two years’ campaign, in which the law was 
carefully considered by various committees, by 
both houses of the Legislature and by the goy- 
ernor, the bill passed with few harmful changes. 
When the law became operative a great clamo 
arose from the newspapers in the mill citie 
Greatly exaggerated reports were published con 


; 
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serning the number of children evicted from the 
mills. Later reports reduce these estimates. _ in 
Fall River, for instance, instead of 2,000, the lat- 
est estimate is 350. There is, however, an actual 
movement on the part of manufacturers to dis- 
charge children as a means of making the law un- 
popular. Mill men refuse to attempt to try out 
the eight-hour schedules which have been suc- 
cessful in other states. They discharge children 
with the avowed purpose of making the law un- 
popular enough to be repealed. 


| HILE the bill was pending the manufac- 
} turers offered no opposition. In fact, an 
official representative of the Arkright Club, large- 
ly composed of textile manufacturers, said: ‘‘We 
lo not oppose this legislation and if the commit- 
tee feel that it is for the best interests of the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth, we do not desire to 
stand in the way of its passage.’’ The kind of op- 
position they have advanced, however, is of a na- 
ture to be disquieting among the workers. The 
same representative said: ‘‘It will probably be 
considered unwise to employ under this restric- 
tion a large number of children under sixteen 
years of age.’? The workers foresaw this and 
since the law became effective one prominent rep- 
resentative of them says it is a law ‘‘which the 
working people of the state never asked for and 
don’t want.” 

All this was anticipated by the advocates of the 

bill. The same cry of distress has been raised 
following the enactment of every child labor bill 
in the history of the reform. But the significance 
of the present situation lies in the new alignmeut 
siven to the entire program of child labor reform. 
For the advocates of reasonable laws of labor for 
children will contend that if the Massachusetts 
mills can run successfully without the employ- 
ment of young children for more than eight hours 
a day, those in other states can do the same. 
_ Those who oppose the new law do not seem to 
realize that their contention that families will be 
left to starve because a few children are excluded 
is a terrible indictment of an industry which for 
a hundred years has made deep inroads upon 
the family. The textile industry holds the 
world’s record for paying starvation wages to 
adult workers and justifying thereby the ex- 
ploitation of their children. We believe that this 
industry in Massachusetts will set a new standard 
or the textile world and succeed without draw- 
ing poverty and distress in its train. 

There is involved in this controversy something 
more than the wages of the children. There is at 
stake the future lives of these children and the 
uture of the Massachusetts mill cities. If the 

anufacturers can get along so well without the 

ork of these children as they seem now disposed 
do, we suggest that the Massachusetts textile 
ills do not adopt an eight-hour schedule for part 
their force, but be satisfied to let the children 
go to school. At the end of a year the opposition 
will have worn itself out. The mills will go on 
employing labor according to convenience and 
rofit. If it proves more profitable to pay older 
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youth for a ten-hour day than to keep younger 


children for the shorter period, this will result 


and eighteen-year-olds will be called in off the 
streets to take the places of the fourteen-year-olds. 
The wages formerly paid to children will continue 
to be paid to their older brothers and sisters, or to 
their father, who will take their places. Higher 
wages will be paid to adults and more money will 
come to the entire class. 

The schools will gather in the children dis- 
charged from work and thus a double benefit will 
result. The meager amount of reading and writ- 
ing which it has been possible to teach the mill 
children will be increased a little; trade schools 
will develop to meet the new demands of this in- 
dustrial age; and children will learn in these new 
schools to carry the weapons of the battle for 
bread more wisely for the intelligence they will 
gain. Wages will rise by this elimination of chil- 
dren from mills; families will get along as they 
did before the child went to work, and it will not 
be long before the child is sixteen and able to get 
a better job. Needy families will be cared for by 
the same charitable agencies which have been long 
at the task of supplying what hard labor in the 
industry has hitherto been unable to command—a 
living. Ultimately a living wage for adult work- 
ers and complete social insurance for the victims 
of industry will remove the last pretext for de- 
fending child labor in the mills. 

Other features of the uniform law which 
Massachusetts has adopted prevent the evil of 
employing young boys until midnight in bowling 
alleys; raise the age for street trades to twelve 
years in cities of over 50,000 inhabitants; prohibt 
employment of children under fourteen in tene- 
ment industries, and eliminate minors from in- 
dustries dangerous or injurious to health. 

The state is also undergoing complete house- 
cleaning in the matter of administration. Every 
child between fourteen and sixteen must get a 
new working certificate. A new administration 
department, the Bureau of Labor and Industry, 
takes charge of inspection and enforcement. 


ESPITE the cry of distress we say: Hail 
Massachusetts! You have opened the way 
to a new promised land; your sister states will 
follow you one by one and always against the same 
short-sighted opposition. You are the first com- 
monwealth in the Union, having as its chief indus- 
try the manufacture of textiles, to establish au 
eight-hour day for children under sixteen years of 
age. Not your altruism but your good sense has 
led you to strike the heavy yoke from the necks of 
your children. Increase in your wealth will prove 
this. Better quality of your goods will prove it. 
The rising standard of public health will prove it. 
The profits of your stockholders will prove it. 
And the children whom you have liberated in 1913 
will live to see a like emancipation proclaimed 
for the children in the textile mills of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island and Maine and New Hamp- 
shire and for those of Georgia, Alabama and the 
Carolinas. You have put the nation in debt to 
you again as the forerunner of a better day! 


X 
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business. I don’t mean that he shall . 


LUTHER IN THE TENEMENTS 


To tHE Epitor: For the past three 
years I have been a social worker. I 
spend my days and many of my even- 
ings as well tramping through dingy 
streets and climbing dark tenement stair- 
cases. I am in constant intimate con- 
tact with the most unfortunate of the 
poorer classes, and feeling as I do that 
they are for the most part the victims 
of a vicious “industry for profit” sys- 
tem, I long for the day that will see it 
all changed; and I take no little pride 
in my small part in a movement di- 
rected toward better living and work- 
ing conditions for those most in need 
of them. 

But living side by side with this Good 
Samaritan within me, there is a Little 
Red Devil of Unrighteousness, so he 
would be called by my social worker 
friends, who feels quite differently about 
it. He hasn’t the social point of view 
at all, and when he and the Good 
Samaritan get to fighting, you may well 
believe that they lead me a sorry life. 
Sometimes the Samaritan is victorious 
and then, vision clear and hope high, I 
go about my work with earnestness and 
enthusiasm. But when all has been go- 
ing smoothly the Imp, who has been 
lying in ambush and husbanding his 
strength, will dart out, have at the Good 
Samaritan, and leave him lying for dead 
by the roadside. 

The worst of it is that he is such a 
plausible rascal. He has a great deal to 
say for himself, and with what an array 
of delightful argument does he make 
the worse appear the better reason. He 
approaches me from the vulnerable, un- 
professional side. He appeals to my 
love of the odd and the picturesque. 
Perhaps he will lead me into some wind- 
ing little by-street, edged with rows of 
decaying tenements, unsteadily shoulder- 
ing one another like frowsy old in- 
ebriates. There he will point out a line 
of many-colored clothes airily flapping 
in the breeze between upper windows. 

“Charming effect, that,” he will say. 
“T wonder when we are to have an 
artist broad enough to see that such 
subjects are worthy of his art? Im- 
pressionistic, you know, or the thing 
might be ludicrous. However, you are 
opposed to all this, I believe. You 
would have these pretty symbols of 
picturesque life in the steam drying 
room of a model tenement. You would 
pull down these interesting old buildings 
and build ugly little workingmen’s cot- 
tages on the site. You would do away 
with this pleasing community life and 
have Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. Katonsky 
sitting by potted plants in miserable lit- 
tle bay windows. A great improvement 
that: Where’s the artist in you, man?” 

The Good Samaritan:groans feebly. 

“You are too fond of overstatement,” 
I begin. “There is no reason why work- 


And 


ingmen’s cottages should be ugly. 
quaintness is not necessarily an attribute 
of tumble-down, unsanitary tenements. 
I want these people to have a chance to 


live wholesomely and decently. Would 
you care to live here?” 

“First rate’ sick-room-whispers the 
good Samaritan. “I’m convalescing.” 


The Imp laughs scornfully. 


“Mrs. Murphy is not you nor I. Do 
you think she would thank you for your 
cottage? Do you think: she would pre- 
fer the bay window and the potted plant 
to her neighborly casement on the sixth 
floor where she can see all that goes on 
in the yard? You ought to know these 
people better.” 


I let him run on. I have a score of 
arguments to prove that I do know these 
people better, far better than he. The 
Samaritan nudges me despairingly, but 
when I have once weakened and Le 
Diable Rouge Sans Merci hath me in 
thrall I am as impotent as a baby. To 
the Imp, all of these miserable tene- 
ments are places where people live in 
picturesque squalor as they want to live. 

It is evening, and we come upon a 
group of youngsters pegging tops in a 
brick-paved courtyard. A gas lamp at 
the entrance burns dimly, lighting up 
the eager faces, casting great shadows 
in corners, softening harsh outlines. 
We watch them a moment and pass on. 

“That social welfare chap would have 
all these urchins at a settlement house 
or an evening center, learning to make 
baskets or absurd little gew-gaws out of 
wood,” says the Imp presently. “We 
would have missed a pretty little picture 
of street life if he had had his way this 
evening, now wouldn’t we?” 

“It was a pretty little picture,” I as- 
sent weakly, ashamed that I am so ready 
to desert the Good Samaritan in the 
hour of greatest need. 

The long and short of the whole mat- 
ter is, that before I have been a great 
while in this fellow’s company, we are 
hail-fellow-well-met with each other, 
fraternizing together in a spirit of per- 
fect comradeship. I accept him frankly 
for the boon companion that he is. His 
enthusiasm and his love for small ad- 
venture are most contagious. When we 
meet two withered old Sicilian women 
in faded calico dresses, shambling along, 
hands on hips, each with a huge bundle 
of firewood on her head, we join in 
hoping that the fire under the melting- 
pot may never be hot enough to amal- 
gamate them. 

The Samaritan is all well enough. I 
respect and admire him for standing 
firmly for social reform. But he’s hope- 
lessly professional, not at all the kind 
of a chap one may slap on the back. 
It would be quite impossible to live with 
him were it not for these occasional 
rebuffs—the most impractical, dogmatic, 
good-for-nothing social worker in the 


get a death blow. But if the Little 
Red Devil gives him a bit of a clout 
now and then, I’ll not think it amiss. 
FL eens 
Boston. 


RELIGIOUS MOTION PICTURES 

To tHE Epiror:—I am _ pleased to 
note the space you give to the question 
of moving pictures in connection with ~ 
Sunday school work. In St. John’s 
Universalist Church we have installed a ~ 
complete moving-picture outfit, and are’ 
making use of it as a medium of in-/ 
struction. in our Sunday school. We 


-regret that there are not more of the 


classic Bible stories available in film — 
form. But we are frankly availing 
ourselves of the use of any film that 
teaches a moral lesson in a vital way. 
The writer, for one, feels that it is 
about time we honestly faced the ques- 
tion of whether our Sunday schools” 
do not, after all, exist to vision God | 
in our modern life. There is a real 
danger in going too far afield for ob- | 
ject lessons of faith, hope and love. 
The moving picture holds the same 
place in modern life that the miracle 
play held in the Middle Ages. li we 
are wise teachers we shall avail our- 
selves of teaching material nature to 
the life and thought of those we aim to 
teach and may hope to inspire. It is 
its obedience to this principle that 
makes THE Survey so valuable to me. 
WaLTer Henry MACPHERSON. 


[Universalist Church, Joliet, Ill.] 


SETTLEMENT MOTION PICTURES 


To tHE Epitor: To one who has 
within the sixmonth struggled to ex- 
press himself on the wholesome mission 
of motion pictures your symposium, 
Edison vs. Euclid (see THE Survey of 
September 6, 1913), has deep interest. 
What a school of intellectual whales, 
you did take over to the Oranges! It 
is a pleasure to watch such people think 
straight through a subject and let in the 
daylight where the rest of us are 
scratching matches in perplexity. 


We have a motion picture plant at 
Friendly House and are trying to make 
the pictures serve the children of the 
city in an educational way. From Jan- 
uary 1 to early May our free audiences — 
of children totaled 31,695. We found: 
many difficulties, the chief being the lack 
of suitable films. In the East those who 
are trying to do the same thing are bet-_ 
ter served, I think. 

If Mr. Edison will devote his ingen-~ 
uity, his equipment and his capital to 
the preparation of wholesome, informa-— 
tional films for children, films that are 
clean, forceful, worth while, and then 
do that which will be harder still—fur- 
nish them without hampering restriction 
and undue expense, he can be acclaim-— 
ed the greatest benefactor of American 
children. 

We have found in attempting to show 
pictures to children that the films need 
double censoring, also that the neces- 
sary plant is expensive. High-grade 
machines are costly. There must be a 
compensarc, or something similar, spe- 
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cial heavy wiring, a fireproof booth or 
room, and a screen. The requirements 
of the board of underwriters must be 
met. Insurance charges are quadrupled 
on building and contents where pictures 
are shown. Exits must be provided, 
also iron fire-escapes. In the interests 
of safety and to guard against a mur- 
derous panic in our audiences we have 
paid competent operators to project the 
pictures. We dare not do otherwise. 
Nothing can be more misleading than 
“your picture on page 692 of the lad in 
knickerbockers turning the pony pro- 
jection outfit. To put the pictures ade- 
quately on a screen in an audience room 
of any size is a man’s job and is so 
recognized by the authorities in most 
cities. 

Please do not imagine that I am try- 
ing to break into print or start an argu- 
ment with anybody. It is only that I 
am finding out a few things by experi- 
ence and want to suggest to you that the 
problem of the film is not the only prob- 
lem in education by motion pictures. 
Until a non-inflammable film is used and 
until the rights and powers of the vari- 
ous patentees are defined by the United 
States courts, the sailing is not plain. 

H. E. Downer. 

[The Friendly House.] 

Davenport, Ia. 


CINEMATOGRAPH FOR ADULTS 
To THE Epitor: While reading your 


‘interesting symposium on the value of. 


‘the educational film I could not help 
‘thinking of the wonderful possibilities it 
‘was holding out for the enlightenment 
of the adult. 

Any one who has come in contact 
with that part of our population whose 
education has been neglected will know 
‘that the objective method is the only 
‘one to be applied with good results; 
for abstract thinking is a faculty which 
has to be developed by early systematic 
training, and which can just a little 
‘(and sometimes even less) be looked 
for in the average uneducated adult as 
jin the child, 

_ The moving-picture furnishes in addi- 
tion to the objective method, a pleasing, 
recreative medium for instruction; a 
brain fatigued from bodily exertion of 
the day will certainly be able to grasp 
ideas more easily if they be offered in 
orm of recreation. The stereopticon 
Was a great advance in that direction. 
Those who have frequented popular lec- 
res will have noticed the difference be- 
tween the impression of a lecture de- 
livered with stereopticon illustrations 
nd the impression of one without. 
owever, the relation of the stereopti- 
to the film is that of picture to 
reality, and hence, its usefulness is much 
more limited. The best picture of a 
lachine is unable to teach mechanics 
bjectively, but a film reproducing the 
action of the machine, and accompanied 

y due explanation by an instructor, will 
convey the principle of motion with the 
least exertion of the observer’s mind. 

In addition to instructing in scientific 

ibjects, the “movies” are to become a 

neans of disseminating useful knowl- 

of economic and social phases of 

e, ignorance of which even our intelli- 

nt classes often have to confess, 


“average “immigration” 


For the social worker it ought to be 
of the utmost gratification to find among 
subjects selected for film development 
the several processes in different indus- 
tries. It is a known and deplorable fact 
that, owing to the inevitable condition 
of division of labor in modern indus- 
try, most workers remain ignorant of all 
other processes except the one they are 
personally engaged in. They rarely 
know anything about the machine they 
are operating, except the few move- 
ments they have to watch while per- 
forming the task assigned to them. 
And resulting from this lack of knowl- 
edge is the ignorance of dangers in 
certain industries either from the na- 
ture of the material used, or from un- 
healthy surroundings. 

Unfortunately, such lack of knowl- 
edge is prevalent also among’ intelli- 
gent classes—a fact, which partly ex- 
plains their indifference towards the 
strife of the working class. How 
many of us know by what methods or in 
what surroundings the commonest ob- 
jects in use are manufactured? What 
is a button, a box, a cigar to those 
who have never seen one created? 
But these simple articles may signify 
much to one who has watched their 
production, and who knows what ad- 
versities face their producers! As one 
who has had the privilege of seeing 
the inside of factories and has found 
this opportunity to be a most fascinating 
enlightenment, I think that the film is to 
be hailed as the best means of making 
this knowledge universal. Further to 
present films comparing conditions bad 
and good in different industries, would 
be an important means of disseminating 
knowledge of industrial hygiene and 
prevention of accidents. 

Do not these considerations call for 
some concerted action towards pro- 
moting the speedy development and ap- 
plication of this wonderful instrument ? 
Would it not be advisable for several 
organizations or all persons interested 
in the education of the masses to meet 
and arrange for series of films best 
adapted to such purpose, which could 
be conveniently put at the disposal of 
popular instructors? 

Fanny Dempso, M.D. 

[Medical Examiner, New York Fac- 
tory Investigating Commission.] 

New York. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


To tHe Epiror:—james H. Patten’s 
recent attempt (See Tue Survey of 
August 30, p. 669) to correct my al- 
leged “additional misstatements and er- 
rors,” despite its dogmatic form, is 
wholly erroneous. In stating that the 
from 1908 to 
1912 was only 858,597, I was not “tak- 
ing a part for the whole,” despite Mr. 
Patten’s average of “alien admissions 
of 1,022,885 per annum for th: same 
period. “Alien admissions” in te gov- 
ernment statistics include not merely 
“alien immigrants,” but also alien tour- 
ists, aliens in transit to foreign coun- 
tries and resident aliens, returning af- 
ter a temporary visit abroad, and these, 
of course, are not “immigrants” and are 
not so described by the immigration 


authorities, nor by any other competent 
authorities. Mr. Patten merely seeks to 
bolster up his former misstatement by 
confusing “alien admissions” with “im- 
migrants,” 

Mr. Patten quibbles with respect to 
his claim that the immigration commis- 
sion “attribute their (aliens’) coming 
chiefly to the artificial stimulation car- 
ried on by the foreign steamship com- 
panies.” I pointed out that, on the 
contrary, the commission’s reports show, 
on the basis of the sworn statements of 
the immigrants, that 94.7 per cent came 
over at the instance of relatives or 
friends and destined to them. His 
claim that my quotation, from the com- 
mission’s report on “Emigration Condi- 
tions in Europe” is merely from a re- 
port by an “investigator,” and not by 
the commission itself, overlooks the fact 
that this report was not merely “submit- 
ted on behalf of the immigration com- 
mission,” but embodies their personal in- 
vestigations. Nor does the passage he 
quotes as to many persons being induced 
to come over by labor agents and steam- 
ship runners, in the slightest degree 
justify his claim that most of our im- 
migrants are thus induced to come over. 
Of course I did not confuse Senator 
Dillingham and Professor Jenks with 


Congressman Bennet, as Mr. Patten 
suggests. 
As to Mr. Patten’s statement about 


all adult male Jews being able to read 
Yiddish, we have made extensive inves- 
tigations into that subject, and inde- 
pendent Jewish statistics substantially 
confirm the official government figures 
of the fiscal year 1912 that about 17 
per cent of the Hebrew males over four- 
teen years old were unable to read any 
language, including Yiddish, and over 
33 per cent of the females. 
Max J. Kouter. 
New York. 


IMMIGRATION AND ARISTOCRACY 


To tHE Epiror:—I think it should 
be added to Gino C. Speranza’s paper’ 
that it is the coming of the immigrant 
that causes the low birth rate of na- 
tive stock by making of the latter an 
aristocracy. All aristocracies tend to 
die out, and especially so when the caste 
system is added by differences of race. 
The immigrant pushes the American off 
the planet and then says that he is nec- 
essary because the American is being 
pushed off. 

JoserH Lex, 

Boston. 


BUILDING THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


To tHE Epiror:—One New York 
man, a church news editor, believes that 
the way to make small, weak churches 
in the country large and strong is not 
to put two or three of them together by 
federation or organic union, but to cut 
each one in two. Two or three experi- 
ments have shown his plan to be effec- 
tive. The underlying philosophy is 


obvious. 
Not only because I am asked to tell 


‘Racial Hygiene in the United States— 
from a Foreigner’s point of view, THE 
Survey August 30, p. 659. 
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at a state denominational convention 
how to build up the small country 
churches, but because I am a country 
pastor and want to do the thing act- 
ually, I desire as many suggestions as 
possible on the subject. 

Of course, it is believed that to get 
the right kind of parsons for the small 
churches will build them up. As soon 
as the desired growth begins, however, 
the parsons are apt to get calls to larger 
positions. And what then? If they are 
the right kind of parsons, we may say, 
they will either stay or make themselves 
permanently not needed. But country 
ministers are not infinite in wisdom yet. 
Possibly there are unconscious artists 
who are masters of unwritten sciences, 
but we have not seen many of them in 
country parsonages. 

Community engineering 
someone says. 

“Are you a community worker, a com- 
munity leader, or a community engin- 
eer?” was recently asked at the rural 
leaders’ conference at Amherst of the 
leading demonstrator of rural church 
and. community betterment in the United 
States. “I do not understand your 
terms,” was the reply. Rural community 
engineering is as yet an unwritten 
science and, largely, an unpracticed art. 

Personally I believe that in many 
cases community engineering by the 
country church to the extent of pro- 
moting the concentration of village or- 
ganizations for the sake of a stronger 
moral impression upon the community 
life is emphatically advisable. The 
church may also provide practical agri- 
cultural education and stimulus, and the 
direction of community recreations for 
the same purpose. These things will 
at least build up strong communities, 
which should insure the growth of 
strong churches. 

These are mere suggestions and a re- 
quest. The writer would be pleased to 
receive other suggestions as to how to 
build up the small country churches. 

G. FREDERICK WELLS. 

Tyringham, Mass. 


AFTER THE SANATORIUM — WHAT?P 


To tHE Epitor:—The question 
raised by the article, Discharged from 
the Sanatorium—Then What, in your 
issue of September 27, is vital and 
should be right now the subject of the 
most earnest consideration, with sug- 
gestions for the proper handling of the 
tubercular patient after discharge. It is 
a question supremely perplexing to all 
engaged in this work. 

Taking New York city, what is the 
situation today? Is it so acute because 
of inadequate hospital facilities or be- 
cause there is no clearing house and, 
practically, no work done to supplement 
that of the sanatoria? 

Consider for a moment the average 
incipient patient. Give him the recog- 
nised treatment; sanitary surroundings, 
fresh air, good food, rest. Discharge 
him, after, say, six months, as “ap- 
parently cured.” Watch him for an- 
other six months in his tenement home. 
Should not the classification be amended 
to read “apparently cured—under prop- 
er conditions?’ The rich may seek the 
right climate. The poor become 


will do it, 


“rounders” in their pathetic inability to 
keep up with the 
from hospital to hospital or tenement 
to tenement because they become Par- 
iahs; the landlord does not want them 
and where can they go? 

The remedy? Suggestions after eight 
years. in the work: 

Legal commitment of the patient as a 
lifelong charge of the State, to be cured 
or cared for. I expect to hear an outcry 
about the “rights of the individual.” 
What “rights” are accorded the victim 
of cholera, smallpox, diphtheria? A firm 
and not too gentle hand is laid upon 
them, for the good of the community. 
Not until tuberculosis is dealt with in 
a like stringent manner will it be con- 
trolled. 

Let the state establish a colony for 
these sufferers, where, under proper 
medical supervision, they may, in ad- 
dition to farming, be taught such indus- 
tries as may be found practicable. Thus 
will the idleness which is fostered by 
the present methods be discouraged. 
With the aid of the records of the De- 
partment of Health, the city would soon 
be rid of the large number of unre- 
strained patients now a perplexing prob- 
lem for the charitable societies. Let 
the tract of land for the colony be 
large enough for the establishment of 
families in small cottages. The pathos 
of separation and the enforced abandon- 
ment of the family, often by the wage- 


earner, is one of the evils of the situa- 


tion at the present time. 

Will Tue Survey keep up the good 
work of pointing out the evils and in- 
vite suggestions for a follow-up _sys- 
tem? 

FLorENCE F. Corsy. 

New York. 


POLICE IN LOS ANGELES 


To THE Epitor:—In view of a mis- 
taken report that Los Angeles is to 
abandon its honored position as a 
“closed town” you may be glad to know 
the facts in the case and help correct 
the report. 

The recent election of mayor in Los 
Angeles had more than local interest. 
In a burst of popular wrath against the 
excesses of the social evil, Los An- 
geles swept out its segregated district, 
and for six years has stood squarely 
before the world as a city which is en- 
deavoring to be clean. 

The mayor then elected, George Alex- 
ander, was chosen because the people 
knew in personal life and public admin- 
istration he would stand unflinchingly 
for moral standards—and he did. 

At this last election administrative 
and political questions were hard fought, 
but nothing was more patent than that 
the experience of the last six years 
had had its effect in raising the moral 
standard of the community. Feeling 
ran high; but however sharp the other 
differences were, the mayoralty candi- 
dates vied with each other in em- 
phasizing moral issues. Every poster 
(and these covered the downtown sec- 
tion) declared foremost for a clean 
city. 

During the campaign Judge H. H. 
Rose, the winning candidate, repeated- 


procession, going - 


ing office he dispelled all 


ly declared himself against any toler 
tion of the social evil, and al: 
gave the saloon-keepers clearly to unde 
stand that’ neither could they look fe 
any increased privileges. He promiss 
to retain the same splendid chief « 
police, C. E. Sebastian, and, if possibl 
exercise increased vigilance rather the 
relax in any way. Having been a poli 
judge for many years he did, howeve 
feel that he had acquired practical e& 
perience which would enable him to ir 
prove upon existing methods. It is th 
statement which has, no doubt, bee 
misunderstood. Promptly upon assur 
oubt by i 
suing_orders through the Police D 
partment to suppress all vice in the ci 
—“No gambling; no disorderly house 
no saloon evasions; each officer to |} 
held directly responsible for the co: 
ditions on his beat, suspension to fo 
low neglect.” 


Those who are laboring for the elir 
ination of the “social evil” should fir 
comfort in the result of the Los Ang 
les experience. Abolished through 
burst of popular indignation, and tl 
same twice ratified by popular election 
one can but see that in municipal, ; 
in private life, virtue brings its own r 
ward. Conditions are not ideal by ar 
means, but this much is certain: 

Social vice has been decreased; 

The fallacy refuted that “only an op 
town can prosper ;” and 

The standard of public thought h 
been so far raised that it is unthinkab 
for Los Angeles to ever again official 
tolerate the social evil. 


(Mrs.) Atice Stepprns WELLs. 
[ Policewoman. | 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


NEGRO YEAR BOOK 


The Negro Year Book for 1913 h 
been amplified into a miniature enc 
clopedia of the Negro race. So mu 
authentic and classified information ¢ 
this subject is especially timely th 
year of the fiftieth anniversary of tl 
Emancipation Proclamation. The box 
may be obtained from the Negro Ye: 
Book Company, Tuskegee Institut 
Ala., by mail for 30 cents. 


JUDGE WEISSINGER NOT RENOMINATEL 


Muir Weissinger has failed to secu 
a renomination for judge of the Loui 
ville Juvenile Court, being beaten — 
the recent primary by Samuel W. Gree 
It will be recalled that Judge Weissing 
was summoned to a public meeting | 
the social workers and club women « 
Louisville to defend his appointmel 
as probation officer of a man common 
held to be not fit for the work. Jud; 
Weissinger stood pat on his appoint 
but later had to remove the probatic 
officer for conduct grossly unbecomit 
such an officer. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
partments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
ents pér line. 

_ ‘“Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
igs ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
ents each word or initial, including the address, 
9r each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ent, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


‘SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED immediately executive posi- 
n in New England in constructive child 
lfare work by young college woman with 
cessful experience in social work. <Ad- 
sss 1162 SuRvVEY. 


AN EXPERIENCED woman wants a 
sition as Matron in School or Institu- 
n. Capable of doing the buying. Ad- 
ess 1163. 


POSITION wanted by capable experi- 
ced young Man in any line of Social 
tvice work, Single, energetic, and clean. 
St of reference. Address 1164 Survey. 


MATRON, experienced in institutional 
rk, is open for engagement. Best of 
erences. Address 1165, Survey. 
HELP WANTED 
Corrected Copy 
SSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT WANTED. 
limois State Civil Service Com- 
ission will hold an examination 
Chicago on Nov. 6, 1913, for 
Ssistant Superintendent of 
thool for Boys at St. Charles 
id for State Reformatory at 
mtiac. Salaries range from 
00 to $150 per month witii full 
aintenance. Address W. R. 
Obinson, Chief Examiner, 
ringfield, Illinois. 


[HE FERGUS FALLS State Hospital 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, has an open- 
‘for a woman supervisor. Applicants 
be from thirty to forty-five years of 
The superintendent desires to secure 
woman with some institutional experi- 
, of executive ability and tact; and one 
O is interested in social science work. 
y fifty dollars per month, with pleas- 
ome, board and laundry. 
HE FERGUS FALLS State Hospital 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, has an open- 
for several women nurses. Applicants 
be from eighteen to thirty-five years 
oe The hospital maintains a training 
1 for nurses, and has a pleasant 
‘ses’ home. The work is among the in- 
e, and should especially appeal to those 
erested in social science work. Salary 
beginners twenty dollars per month, 
board and laundry. 


TRAVEL 
TO EUROPE AT OUR 
‘o organizers of small par- 
BSE Gee Wires vskcy lor vlan snd peoores 
ITY TOURS, Box S. U. Wilmington, Del. 


ITAL EFFICIENCY CONSULTANT 


_ A.E. P. ROCKWELL, M.D. 
_ 248 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


s made of the Organization, Construc- 
on, and Administration of Hospitals 

and similar institutions. 
of Funds; Social Service Efficiency; and 
pital Inspection especially studied. 


Che New York 
Srhonl of Philanthropy 


United Charities Building 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Course 5 
TYPES OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Correction of Dates 


PROGRAM OF FIRST TERM 
Tuesday and Thursday 


at 12 o'clock noon 
Homer Folks Sept. 25-Oct. 9 
Government and Social Welfare 
George E. Johnson Oct. 14-Oct. 28 
Play and Recreation 

Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch — Oct. 30-Nov. 18 
Community Organization 

Gaylord S. White Noy. 20-Dec. 9 
Church and Community 

Orlando F. Lewis Dec. I1-Jan. 8 
Treatment of Delinquents 

I. M. Rubinow Jan. 13-Jan. 27 


Social Insurance 


Course 5 is open to Auditors without entrance 
or other examinations 
Fee—$15.00 for the term 


$2.50 for any five-lecture course 


Course 7—Disease and Hygiene. Monday 9.10. 
By Dr. James Alexander Miller 
Is also open to Auditors 


Fee—$15.00 for the year 


Apply to 
The Nem York School of Philanthropy 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


; | 
Hine Photo 
Company 


SLIDES— PHOTOGRAPHS 


ON 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


27 Grant Avenue, Lincoln Park 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE. OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., of The Survey, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
Pest-office address 
Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 105 E. 22d St., New York. 


Secretary, Arthur P. Kellogg, 105 E. 22d St., New York. 
Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc. 105 E, 22d St., New York. 


Name of 


Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
stock.) Survey Associates, Inc., 105 E. 22d St., New York. 
A non-commercial corporation without stocks or bonds. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers, holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: None. 

Average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding the date of this 
statement. (This information is required from daily news- 
papers only.) , 

(Signed) ARTHUR P. KELLOGG, Secretary. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
Seoteaber, 1913. Edward B. Bruch, Notary Public, West- 
Chester Co. Certificate filed in New York Co. New York 
Register No. 5074. (My commission expires March 30, 1915.) 


Chasles Statele 


Has opened ‘an office as a Con- 
sulting Sociologist, making his 
exceptional experience available 
for. religious, sociological and 
industrial enterprises. 


¢ 


Mr. Stelzle has associated with 
him a staff of experts that en- 
ables his organization to serve 
these enterprises in the most ef- 
fective manner. He will be glad 
to consult with officials and 
managers of industrial. plants 
with the view of removing the 
causes of irritation among em- 
ployes and establishing har- 
monious relationships. 


q 


He is prepared to make surveys 
and plan exhibits and publicity 
campaigns for churches, social 
agencies and municipalities. 


If desired he will organize and 
supervise work of the above 
character for such periods as 
will be sufficient to successfully 
establish them. 


gq 


Mr. Stelzle’s record of achieve- 
ment in the field of applied 
sociology is too well known to 
require detailed reference. He 
has and brought to 
success several of the most not- 
able experiments in-applied so- 
ciology which the first decade 
of the Twentieth Century has 


witnessed. 


Write, telephone, telegraph, ¢a- 
bleorcall. Telephone, Gramercy 
8206. Cable, Stecoso, New York. 


q 


Charles Stelzle and Staff 
Fifth Avenue Building 
Madison Square 
New York 


conceived 


= 


Health Through “Right Living”’ 


If you want to really know and enjoy good health 
—If you want to live so as to get the most out of 
life—the most out of yourself—you will profit by 
a visit to Battle Creek. 


First of all, the most thorough-going physical examina- 
tion possible is made by a staff of experts, Every 
muscle and group of muscles are accurately measured, 
chemists and bacteriologists examine kidney and bowel 
excretions, the blood and stomach contents: X-ray 
specialists study the heart, lungs, stomach, and other vital 
internal organs—a complete and accurate “inventory” of 
the whole body is made. 


Then follows a course of health-building especially adapted to each 
patient’s needs; simple diet properly regulated, health building 
exercise, the out-door life, sunshine, fresh air, physiological medical 
treatment, and rest for body and mind. 


If you have not read “‘The simple Life in a Nutshell’’ by the Superintendent of 
the Sanitarium, send for it now. It is a condensed set of rules on “‘right living.” 
Our new Illustrated Prospectus comes with it, The coupon brings both books free. 


Box 170 
The BATTLE 
CREEK SANI- 
TARIUM, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


Send me Te ee 

aa Life in * ene by the 

a é rintendent, the new llus- 

See Be EE Bret rine esas g ; : trated Prospectus of the Sanitar- 
ry 


a 8 Mae gl ibs e ene o ; jum and sample diet menus FREE. 


TYRRDL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


